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JOSEPH A.SCHUMPETER 
AND SCHOLASTIC ECONOMICS 


Schumpeter’s rehabilitation of scholastic economics! has created 
somewhat of a stir in academic circles. It certainly upsets the tradi- 
tional view on the evolution of economic thought, and several re- 
viewers have voiced the opinion that Schumpeter may have been 
prejudiced and may have based his reappraisal of scholasticism on 
value judgments similar to those which led him to belittle Adam 
Smith and to extoll, by contrast, the achievements of Léon Walras 
who is hailed “as the greatest of all economists’, because he was the 
first to solve the theoretical problem of general equilibrium by a 
system of simultaneous equations. One reviewer even goes so far as 
to intimate that Schumpeter’s treatment of the economic position of 
the Roman Church “leans toward the apologetic” and may be 
influenced by an innate longing for the ancestral creed*. If Schum- 
peter at times seems aggressive, this is a natural reaction to the strong 
antischolastic prejudices that still pervade most economic literature 
and are responsible for some glaring errors of fact and interpretation. 
As a result, the scholastic Doctors have not received all the credit 
due them. I think that Schumpeter, on the whole, is objective in his 
appreciation of scholastic economics. Its contributions have been 
almost entirely overlooked, although they were of crucial importance, 
especially in the matter of value and price. 

The discussion, it seems to me, centers around four principal 
points. The first is the problem of continuity. Is it true, as Schumpeter 
puts it, that ‘‘ the skeleton of Smith’s analysis hails from the scholastics 


1. JosepH A.ScHuMPETER, History of Economic Analysis, edited by Elizabeth 
Boody Schumpeter, New York 1954, Oxford University Press, xxv, 1260 p. Quoted 
henceforth as HEA. 

2. W. Stark, “Joseph Schumpeters Umwertung der Werte”’, Kyklos, vit (1955), 
p. 225-251, and Frank H. Knicut, ““Schumpeter’s History of Economics”, Southern 
Economic Journal, xx1 (1955), p. 261-272. On the other hand, JAcos VINER, in his 
excellent review article, finds that Schumpeter’s praise of scholastic monetary and 
value doctrines ‘‘while exaggerated, is largely justified’’ (American Economic Review, 
XLIV, 1954, P- 902). 

3. KNIGHT, op.cit., p. 266. 
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and the natural-law philosophers”*? The next point concerns the 
basic problem of value and raises the question whether Schumpeter 
is correct in his contention that, to the Doctors, utility, rather than 
cost, was the principal source of value’. Value leads to price, and 
some economists will consider even more debatable Schumpeter’s 
proposition that the scholastic just price was “simply the normal com- 
petitive price’’®. Although such a statement may need qualification, 
it is substantially correct. The fourth topic deals with interest, or 
“usury’’, as it was called by the Doctors. With regard to this very 
involved problem, it seems to me that Schumpeter fails to stress the 
essential points; as a result, he gives a somewhat distorted account 
of the scholastic point of view. 

The scholastic Doctors did not approach economic problems in 
the same way as we do today. Not only method, but terminology 
was different. A modern reader may, therefore, be led astray and 
miss a significant point which, although plainly stated, is couched in 
unfamiliar language. On the other hand, it is equally easy to commit 
an anachronism by reading into a text what is not there. The purpose 
of this article is to ascertain what the Doctors really said or meant. 
In order to avoid any pitfalls, it is best to eliminate all far-fetched 
explanations and to make no statements which are not substantiated 
by texts that are either explicit or leave little room for doubt. 


I 


As I have pointed out independently’, it is a fundamental error to 
consider scholastic economics as a medieval doctrine. Thomas 
Aquinas (1226-1274) was the founder of a School, and his doctrines 
were further refined and elaborated by his followers. In the field of 
economics, Thomas Aquinas only laid down certain principles which 
he did not develop himself, but which were commented upon by his 
successors. To interpret Aquinas without taking into account the 
common opinion of the scholastic Doctors is, of course, a major error 


4. HEA, p. 182. 

5. Ibid., p.98. 

6. Ibid., p.93.- 

7. “Monopoly Theory prior to Adam Smith”, Quarterly Journal of Economics, LXV 


(1951), p-493/494- 
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in methodology. Yet, it is made in nearly all the leading textbooks 
on the history of economic thought. After mentioning Aquinas and 
Nicole Oresme (c. 1330-1382), the writers of textbooks jump to mer- 
cantilism and the formulation of the theory of the balance of trade 
by Thomas Mun (1571-1641), as if men had ceased to speculate 
about economic problems during the intervening two centuries. One 
must admit that such a gap was unlikely to occur while the univer- 
sities continued to flourish, and interest in moral philosophy—which 
included economics—did not abate. As a matter of fact, there was no 
break, but really a continuous flow of economic writing. 

Since it is impossible to deal here with all the Doctors of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, only the principal figures will be men- 
tioned. One of them is Jean Buridan (fl. 1328-1358), pupil of William 
of Ockham and rector of the University of Paris, who is important 
chiefly for his contributions to the theory of value which he based on 
need or want, not of the individual, but of the entire community®. 
Next comes San Bernardino of Siena (1380-1444), the famous Fran- 
ciscan preacher, whose sermons deal extensively with a host of eco- 
nomic problems from value and price to usury and foreign exchange 
(cambium)*. His contemporary, San Antonino (1389-1459), arch- 
bishop of Florence, was a less original thinker, but he was well versed 
in the extant canonistic and theological literature!®. He wrote a 
Summa or synthesis which contains several chapters summarizing 
admirably the state of the discussion on just price, cambium, public 
debt, and other issues. 

Gabriel Biel (c. 1425-1495), who wrote a treatise on money and 


8. No modern edition of the works of Buridan is available, and copies of the 
old editions, some of them incunabula, are exceedingly rare. 

g. All matters touching upon economics are discussed in Quadragesimale De 
Evangelio Aeterno, sermons 32 to 45 inclusive. These sermons were published sepa- 
rately under the title, De contractibus et usuris, as early as 14.74: a copy is in the Kress 
Library, Harvard University (see Supplement to Catalogue). However, because of the 
numerous abbreviations and the difficult script, incunabula are not easy to consult 
and it is more practical to use later editions. Several are available, but the best is 
the Venetian edition of 1745. An Italian edition, Istruzioni morali intorno al traffico 
ed all’usura (Venice 1774) containing only the sermons dealing with social ethics, 
is also available, but the text has been “‘doctored”’ and is not always reliable. 

10. The material on economics is in part 2 of SAN ANTONINO’s Summa theologica. 
The best edition is that published in Verona (1740-1756). 
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comments on Peter Lombard’s Book of Sentences, has often been called 
the last of the scholastics!!. Schumpeter is unable to understand why, 
and so am [!2, In any case, scholasticism did not die with Gabriel 
Biel; it survived and continued throughout the sixteenth century 
until well into the seventeenth. It is not entirely dead in the middle 
of the eighteenth century and flickers up once more when its last 
adherents take a stand to defend their position against the insidious 
attack of Marquess Scipione Maffei (1675-1755). At any rate, the 
humanists of the Renaissance contributed little, if anything, to the 
progress of economics?%, 

The man who forms the link between medieval and late scholas- 
ticism is Thomas de Vio (1468-1534), better known as Cardinal 
Cajetan, the legate whom the Pope sent to Germany to bring Luther 
back into the fold of the Roman Church. Cajetan is the author of 
brief treatises on usury, cambium (foreign exchange), and the Montes 
Pietatis (official pawnshops) which he bitterly but unsuccessfully 
opposed!*, He also wrote valuable comments on the Summa theologica 
of Thomas Aquinas; they contain, apropos of secunda secundae, quaestio 
77, some pertinent remarks on just price and monopoly?. 

According to Schumpeter, “‘the very high level of Spanish six- 
teenth-century economics was due chiefly to the scholastic contri- 
butions’’!®, To a large extent they were made by the School of Sala- 
manca founded by Francisco de Vitoria (c. 1480-1540), famous for 


11. There is a modern edition in English of Brev’s Treatise on the Power and Utility 
of Money, ed. R.B. Burke (Philadelphia 1930, University of Pennsylvania Press). 

12. HEA, p.g5n. Cf. R.pE Roover, “Scholastic Economics: Survival and 
Lasting Influence from the Sixteenth Century to Adam Smith”’, Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Lx1x (1955), p. 167. 

13. HEA, p. 79/80. 

14. Theses treatises have been collected in a modern edition, Scripta philosophica, 
opuscula oeconomico-socialia, ed. P. P. Zammit (Rome 1934). 

15. These comments are easily available in the Leonine edition of THomas 
Aquinas, Summa theologica (Rome 1888-1906). 

16. HEA, p.165. ‘This statement contradicts the views of Professor Ear J. 
HamiLTon who either ignores the scholastic Doctors (Molina, Navarrus) or classi- 
fies them erroneously as mercantilists (Tomas de Mercado). In one place (his 
article, “The Decline of Spain’’, Economic History Review, vit, 1938, p. 179), he calls 
the Spanish writers of the seventeenth century “‘moral philosophers’’. I agree; 
moral philosophers, however, are not mercantilists, because this is a contradiction 
in terms. 
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his treatise on international law. His principal followers were 
Domingo de Soto (1494-1560) and Martin de Azpilcueta (1493 to 
1586), better known as Doctor Navarrus!’. The latter in 1556 or 
twelve years before Jean Bodin (1520-1596), attributed the rise in 
prices to the inflow of gold and silver from the New World. The 
School of Salamanca also influenced the thought of the Jesuits, Luis 
de Molina (1535-1601), a Spaniard, and Leonardus Lessius (1554 
to 1623), a Belgian, who both distinguished themselves by their 
awareness of the market mechanism in the determination of prices. 
Scholastic economics only reaches full maturity in the writings of 
Cardinals Juan de Lugo (1583-1660) and Giambattista de Luca 
(1613-1683) 18. After them, it entered into rapid decline because it 
failed to renew its methods of analysis, a failure by no means limited 
to the field of economics, but embracing philosophy and natural 
science. This failure largely explains why scholasticism fell into dis- 
repute in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Schumpeter emphasizes the fact that the scholastic doctrines were 
transmitted to Adam Smith (1723-1790) by way of the natural-law 
philosophers Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) and Samuel von Pufendorf 
(1632-1694). Professor Frank H. Knight, in his review of the History 
of Economic Analysis, contends that such a connection cannot be 
proved!®. I do not see why this would be an impossibility, if it can 
be demonstrated (1) that Adam Smith was well acquainted with the 
works of Grotius and Pufendorf, and (2) that the latter, in turn, 
borrowed some of their economic ideas from the scholastics. Regard- 
ing the first point, it is a well-established fact that both Grotius and 
Pufendorf exerted great influence on the teaching of the Scottish 
universities in the eighteenth century and that their treatises were 


17. On Spanish economic thought in the sixteenth century, there is now the 
excellent book of MARjorrE GricE-HuTCHINSON (since her marriage, Baroness von 
Schlippenbach), The School of Salamanca: Readings in Spanish Monetary History, 
1544-1605 (Oxford 1952). It is supplemented by the recent bibliographical article 
of DemETRIO IPARRAGUIRRE, S.J., “Las fuentes del pensamiento econémico en 
Espajia en los siglos xi al xvi’, Estudios de Deusto, u (1954), Pp. 79-113. 

18. A bibliography of scholastic economics will be found in RAYMOND DE 
Roover, L’évolution de la lettre de change (Paris 1953, Armand Colin), p. 170-216. 
It is true that this list refers to the cambium, or foreign exchange, contract, but the 
same authors deal with other contracts as well. 

19. Op. cit., p. 266. 
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currently used as textbooks in the courses on Moral Philosophy, 
namely by Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746), the teacher of Adam 
Smith?°®, Since the latter was a voracious reader and a diligent 
student, it is safe to assume that he looked at his textbooks. Moreover, 
there is positive evidence that Adam Smith read Grotius at the age 
of fifteen when a student at Glasgow College*!. In both The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments and The Wealth of Nations, there are frequent refer- 
ences to Grotius and Pufendorf?*. What more is required to show the 
existence of a link between Grotius and Adam Sms? 

The second point—the existence of a close connection between the 
scholastic Doctors and the natural-law ph* osephers—is no more 
doubtful than the first. Although Pufendorf nas only scorn for scholas- 
ticism, he did not escape its influence because he ‘ans so heavily on 
Grotius whose treatise, On War and Peace, is full of scholasiic remi- 
niscences?%, Like the Doctors, Grotius is generous in giving re‘erences 
(a practice which was out of fashion at the time of Adam Smith): 
they show that he knew the works of the medieval and late scholastics, 
including Aquinas, Molina, and Lessius**. Furthermore, in the 
chapter ‘‘On Contracts’’—the title is revealing—he added nothing 


20. DuGALD STEWART, “‘Dissertation Exhibiting the Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy since the Revival of Letters in Europe”’, Collected 
Works (Edinburgh 1877), 1, p. 76, 93, 170-172, 178. 

21. WittiaM Rosert Scott, Adam Smith as Student and Professor (Glasgow 1937), 
p- 34 and 112. 

22. On this question of lineage, there are also the exhaustive studies of Wilhelm 
Hasbach and Ignaz Jastrow. Schumpeter (HEA, p.183n.) mentions only one of 
HasBacn’s studies and omits the other published in Schmoller’s Staats-socialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen (Leipzig 1890). The reference to JAstTRow (omitted by Schum- 
peter) is: “Naturrecht und Volkswirtschaft : Erérterungen aus Anlass der deutschen 
Ausgabe von Adam Smiths Vorlesungen”, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und 
Statistik, Vol. 126 (1927), p.689—730. 

23. The recommended editions of Grotius and Pufendorf are those published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in its collection ‘‘ Classics of 
International Law’’: both the Latin text and an English translation are given. 

24. In going through the Index of authors, I have found that Grotius cites 
39 scholastic Doctors (21 theologians, 11 canonists, and 7 civilians) who, to my 
knowledge, wrote on economic questions. I am by no means sure that my count is 
complete. Most of the Doctors are cited more than once. The authority of Aquinas 
is invoked in connection with price in Grotius’ chapter: “On Contracts” (De jure 
belli ac pacis, libri tres, Bk.u, chap. xu, §9, no. 2). ‘The same chapter also contains 
references to Angelus, Baldus, Covarruvias, Lessius, Navarrus, and Sylvester. 
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new to previous teaching and continued to approach economics in 
a traditional way from a legal and ethical point of view?5. Hence, 
there is no doubt that, through Grotius and Pufendorf, scholastic 
thought reached Adam Smith. Whether he himself was conscious of 
this heritage is immaterial. The important fact is that, as Schumpeter 
rightly points out, there exists an unbroken thread which, circum- 
venting mercantilism, runs from Thomas Aquinas to Adam Smith?®, 

One should remember that Adam Smith taught Moral Philosophy 
at Glasgow College. It was within the framework of Moral Philo- 
sophy—or Moral Theology—that economics gained definite, if not 
separate existence?’, Already prior to Thomas Aquinas, Moral 
Philosophy included three branches: Ethics which dealt with rules 
of individual conduct; Oixovouia, or economics in the old meaning, 
which referred to household management; and politics which in- 
cluded everything pertaining to the organization of civil society?®. 
Political economy, or economics in the modern sense, was an integral 
part of politics and was limited to the application of justice and law 
to civil contracts. Originating in Aristotle, this division of philosophy 
was introduced into Western Europe by Hugo of Saint-Victor (1096 
to 1141) and Gundissalinus (fl. 1150)?%, accepted by Thomas Aqui- 
nas®°, and propagated by the medieval universities. With some modi- 
fications, it still formed the basis of the curriculum at Glasgow College 
in the eighteenth century. Decisive evidence in this regard is given 
by the contents of the course of Moral Philosophy as taught by 
Francis Hutcheson and, later, by Adam Smith himself*!. This age- 


Whenever possible, Grotius goes straight to the sources and refers directly to 
Aristotle or Roman Law, though the same passages in the same connection were 
used by the Doctors. 

25. Cf. HEA, p.116n. 

26. Cf.R.pE Roover, “Scholastic Economics’’, op. cit., p. 187/188. 

27. HEA, p.9g7. 

28. Gino BarsiERI, ‘‘Le dottrine economiche nel pensiero cristiano’’, Grande 
Antologia filosofica, v (Milan 1955), p. 1207-1215. 

29. Maurice De Wu tr, Histoire de la philosophie médiévale (5th ed., Paris 1925), 
I, p.162, 311-314. Cf. Henry OsBorn Taytor, The Mediaeval Mind (3rd ed., 
New York 119), 11, p. 342, 345, 351- 

30. Commentaria in X libros ethicorum ad Nicomachum, liber 1, lectio 1. 

31. The outline of Hutcueson’s, A Short Introduction to Moral Philosophy (3rd ed., 
Glasgow 1764) proves this point. It is divided into three books: Book 1 deals with 
ethics, book 2 with the elements of the law of nature, and book 3 with the “ Prin- 
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long tradition was broken only when the latter transferred the treat- 
ment of economic matters from the sub-head “‘Justice”’ to “ Police” 
or “‘Expediency’’, discarded the legal approach in favor of mecha- 
nistic processes of analysis, and, by adding illustrative material, 
greatly expanded the scope of his investigation®*. Thus, “ Political 
Economy” burst through the frame of Moral Philosophy and emerged 
as an independent science. To achieve this important result required 
exceptional power of synthesis and considerable skill in bringing 
together scattered information®*. The Wealth of Nations is, therefore, 
justly considered as a great book, even if Adam Smith, as Schumpeter 
seems to think*‘, got most of his ideas from his extensive reading. 

Certain authors, following the example of Wilhelm Endemann 
(1825-1899) and Sir William Ashley (1860-1927) use the expression 
“canonist doctrine”’ to designate scholastic economics, but this widely 
used terminology is incorrect. Actually, canon law is the least im- 
portant of several ingredients. The others were the Bible, patristic 
literature, Roman Law, and Aristotelian philosophy. Perhaps the 
latter two contributed the most; canon law is only important for the 
few canons which, by outlawing interest, formed the basis of the usury 
doctrine. The canonists, that is, the jurists specializing in canon law, 
wrote a great deal on this question, but their contributions, even in 
this restricted field, were less significant than those of the theologians. 
In any case, Schumpeter is perfectly justified in using the term 
“scholastic economics” as the name for the doctrines evolved by all 
the scholastic Doctors, theologians and jurists alike. Because of the 
ciples of Oeconomics and Politics’. Actually, book 3 contains nothing on economics 
in the modern sense, but discusses household management. On the other hand, 
book 2 is almost entirely devoted to economic problems, but the approach is still 
entirely legalistic and limited largely to the application of natural law to the right 
of property and “‘several sorts of contracts’. There is, however, one chapter on 
**The Different States of Men’’, that is, the division of labour. Cf. J. B. HOLLANDER, 
“The Dawn of a Science”’, Adam Smith, 1776-1926, Lectures to Commemorate the Sesqui- 
centennial of the Publication of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ (Chicago 1928), p.10/11, 15. 

32. DuGALD Stewart, “Account of the Life and Works of Adam Smith”, 
Collected Works (Edinburgh 1877), Vol. x, p.12. Only brief sections on exclusive 
privileges (monopolies) and on contracts remained under the heading of Justice. 
Cf. Apam Sairn, Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms (Oxford 1896). 

33. KARL PripraM, “Prolegomena to a History of Economic Reasoning”’, Quar- 


terly Journal of Economics, LXv (1951), p.9. 
34. HEA, p. 184, 185, 194. 
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importance which Roman Law assumed in scholastic analysis, the 
civilians as well as the canonists should be included among the jurists. 
Moreover, the civilians, as a rule, were the more lenient of the two 
groups and often took the lead in enlarging the loopholes in the usury 
prohibition. 

From the point of view of method, Schumpeter contrasts the early 
schoolmen who, in economic analysis, did not go much beyond 
Aristotle, and the late scholastic writers who, under the spur of 
nascent capitalism, made factual observations*®, In the course of 
time, progress was certainly made, but practical examples were used 
chiefly to bolster, rather than to test, theoretical deductions. Schum- 
peter, it seems to me, fails to stress the principal point that all the 
Doctors from Thomas Aquinas onward followed a set pattern; their 
purpose was always to determine the rules of justice which should 
govern economic transactions and social relations. Under the 
impact of Roman Law, the decisive criterion depended upon the 
legal nature of the contract. Thus the just price was discussed in 
connection with emptio venditio, or the contract of purchase and sale. 
The mutuum or loan gave rise to the usury problem. With regard to 
cambium, or foreign exchange, the major point to be decided from 
the outset was whether or not such a contract should be regarded as 
a loan. In short, it is within the compass of the different types of 
contracts that economic questions were agitated. 

This approach is distinctive of scholasticism. Like Marxism, it has 
its own dialectics easily recognizable by any one in the least acquain- 
ted with scholastic literature. Consequently, the Doctors had a 
method of analysis. It differed radically from modern analysis and 
it was perhaps better suited to the study of law than to the investiga- 
tion of economic problems. Nevertheless, despite these limitations, 
the schoolmen achieved remarkable results and gave correct answers 
to many questions. Their method pervades the legal treatises of 
Grotius and Pufendorf and was handed down by them to Francis 
Hutcheson. 

Only Adam Smith discarded the analytical apparatus inherited 
from the schoolmen in order to substitute the concept of an economic 
system actuated by self-interest and led by an invisible hand, the 
invisible hand being presumably the blind and impersonal forces 

35. Lbid., p.99. 
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operating in the market*®*, This concept of a self-regulating mecha- 
nism was not entirely new; it had been taking shape for some time 
under the influence of the experimental science of Sir Francis Bacon 
(1561-1626) and Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727), the political arith- 
metic of Sir William Petty (1623-1687), and the natural philosophy 
of David Hume (1711-1776)%’. Of course, I do not wish to imply 
that Adam Smith intended to rule out ethics and justice altogether 
or that the scholastic writers were entirely unaware of the existence 
of a market mechanism, because the contrary is true. What Adam 
Smith brought about was a subtle change in emphasis accompanied 
by a more radical change in methodology in which normative, or 
legal, standards yielded to mechanical laws of causality**. His ana- 
lytical apparatus was different from that of his immediate and remote 
“predecessors”, the natural-law philosophers and the scholastic 
Doctors, but often the practical conclusions were much the same®®, 


II 


The next point concerns utility. Did the schoolmen have a subjective 
theory of value based on utility or an objective theory of value based 
on intrinsic properties, such as cost of production? Professor Stark 
takes exception to Schumpeter’s statement that, according to their 
doctrine, “subjective valuation creates the objective value’. Let 
the texts speak for themselves. 

The scholastic theory of value takes its inspiration from a text of 
St. Augustine’s, in The City of God, which states that man does not 


36. The Wealth of Nations, Bk.1v, chap.2 (Modern Library ed., p. 423). 

37. PRIBRAM, op.cit., p. 7; idem, “Development of Economic Thought: Patterns 
of Economic Reasoning”, American Economic Review, xii (1953), May, p. 244. 

38. EpGar SALIN, Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehre (4th ed.,Berne 1951), p.80/81. 

39. The physiocrats, even more than Adam Smith, came, of course, under the 
direct influence of the natural-law philosophers. According to their doctrine, 
economics was a science dealing with the practical application of the principles 
of natural law. 

40. HEA, p. 127. Cf. p.g1, 303, 1054; STARK, op.cit., p.242. See also the recent 
controversy between J. P. HENDERSON and Emit Kauper, ““The Retarded Ac- 
ceptance of the Marginal Utility Theory’’, Quarterly Journal of Economics, Lxvul 
(1953), p- 564-575, and LxIx (1955), p. 465-477. In my opinion, Professor Kauder 
has undoubtedly the best of the argument. 
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value things according to their rank in the natural order, but accord- 
ing to their capacity for satisfying human wants*!. And Augustine 
adds: Who would not have his pantry full of meat rather than of mice 
or prefer money to fleas? Man’s preeminence notwithstanding, a 
horse or a gem oftentimes is worth more than a slave. 

Commenting upon Aristotle’s Ethics, Aquinas follows Augustine 
and remarks that things are not esteemed according to natural 
dignity (secundum dignitatem naturae ): otherwise a living creature such 
as a mouse would be prized more highly than an inanimate object 
such as a pearl. He draws the conclusion that prices are set with 
reference to human wants and that no exchange would take place 
if man had no wants, or that exchanges would be different if there 
were a change in wants. Moreover, it is impossible to measure a great 
variety of things according to their various properties (secundum 
proprietatem ipsarum rerum ): it can be done only in relation to human 
needs#?, In his Summa theologica, Aquinas refers again to Augustine’s 
authority when stating that prices of salable things do not depend 
upon their intrinsic qualities but upon their usefulness to man’. 

Of course, Aquinas was not the only one to make the most of this 
handy text of Augustine. It reappears again and again in the writings 
of his successors. As late as the sixteenth century, Domingo de Soto 
uses it as a starting point for his discussion of the fair price**. 

Utility, in the meaning of want-satisfying power, is by no means 
a modern term. It is actually so used by Thomas Aquinas himself 
in his Commentaries on Peter Lombard’s Sentences, where he states that 
money, although it has no usefulness of its own, “‘measures the utiiity 
of all other commodities” (sed est mensura utilitatis altarum rerum )*°. 
Elsewhere he employs the same word, but with the slightly different 
connotation of benefit, or gratification. Utility, in its technical eco- 
nomic meaning, recurs in a treatise on usury for a time falsely attri- 
buted to Thomas Aquinas, but actually written by one of his disciples, 

41. De Civitate Dei, x1, 16. 

42. In X libros ethicorum, v, 9 (Parma ed., xx1, 173). 

43. Summa theologica, ul, ii, quest. 77, art.2, ad 3. Cf. ARTHUR EL1 Monroe, 
Early Economic Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1948, Harvard University Press, p. 59). 

44. De justitia et jure, liber 6, quest. 2, art. 3. 

45. In III Sentences, d. 37, quest. 1, art.6 (Parma ed., vu, 430). Cf. J. E. CARDINAL 
vAN Rogy, “La monnaie d’aprés Thomas d’Aquin”, Revue néo-scolastique, x 
(1905), 46. 
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Aegidius Lessinus (fl. 1278)**. This Lessinus seems to foreshadow 
diminishing utility, since he states that goods are worth more or less 
according to their greater or lesser utility. Apparently Lessinus was 
also the first to introduce the notions of time, place, form, and 
organic utility*’. 

The scholastic Doctors could hardly fail to run into the “paradox” 
of value and to perceive that superfluities and luxuries, although they 
are really of little use, are nevertheless more valued than necessities 
indispensable to human life. Buridan tries to solve this difficulty by 
developing the concept of social valuation according to which “‘value 
is measured not by the wants of this or that person, but by the common 
needs of all those who are apt to trade’’. As a logical result, price, 
i.e. the monetary expression of value, also should be set in accordance 


with the utility, or need, of the entire community (secundum utilitatem ' 


et necessitatem totius communitatis ) rather than in response to the wants 
of individual buyers or sellers (penes necessitatem ementis vel vendentis ) **. 
Buridan’s utility apparently stemmed from Aristotle and fascinated 
some minds throughout the ages*®. In recent times it reappears in the 
writings of John Bates Clark (1847-1938), who argues that, value 
being a social phenomenon, “things sell, indeed, according to their 
final utilities; but it is their final utilities to soczety’’*°. 

A great step forward was made by St. Bernardine and by St. Anto- 
ninus who evolved the doctrine that value was the component of three 
elements: (1) virtuositas (usefulness), (2) raritas (scarcity), and (3) 
complacibilitas (pleasurableness or desirability) *!. While virtuosttas was 


46. Arcupius Lessinus, ‘De usuris’’, in THomas Aquinas, Opuscula varia, LXvI 
(Roman ed., op. 73), cap.g, part.1 (Parma ed., xvu, 423). 

47. Today economists do not lay much stress on this concept of various utilities 
but it was commonly found in textbooks twenty or thirty years ago. For example, 
see Paut F.GEmMILL, Fundamentals of Economics (New York 1930), p. 44-48. 

48. EDMUND SCHREIBER, Die volkswirtschaftlichen Anschauungen der Scholastik seit 
Thomas von Aquin (Jena 1913), p. 184, 186/187. Cf. RupoLF Kau ta, “Der Lehrer 
des Oresmius”’, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LX (1904), p. 456. 

49. HEA, p.61. 

50. The Distribution of Wealth (New York 1899), p. 243. Italics in the text are 
those of the author, J. B. Clark. 

51. SAN BERNARDINO DA SiENA, De Evangelio Aeterno, sermon XxXxv, art. 1, cap. I, 
and San ANTONINO, Summa theologica, pars 2, tit. 1, cap. 16, §3. Probably this doctrine 
was first formulated by San Bernardino, the earlier and more original of the two 


writers. 
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defined as the objective fitness to gratify human needs, complacibilitas, 
without having any hedonistic implications, simply meant the sub- 
jective desire for one good in preference to any other®*. This line of 
thought, unfortunately, did not gain acceptance, and the scholastic 
Doctors of the sixteenth century, in their discussions on value, do 
not go much beyond Buridan. 

In accordance with scholastic tradition, their value theory retains 
its subjective character and continues to rest on utility. Thus Luis 
de Molina, who may be selected to represent the later doctrines, 
rejected the idea that the intrinsic qualities of a good might determine 
value®*, His analysis starts with the premise that things have value 
only to the extent that they satisfy human wants. Hence mice are not 
worth anything because they do not serve any need. Value, however, 
does not depend solely upon want-satisfying power, but is determined 
even more by the greater or lesser esteem which men have for certain 
goods, so that precious stones, although they are used for adornment 
only, are more highly valued than wheat, or other prime necessities. 
Moreover, value varies with time and place. For example, glass 
trinkets which are disdained as valueless among Europeans are 
greatly appreciated in Ethiopia where they fetch a high price. In 
short, value depends upon the consumer’s scale of preferences, which 
presupposes a mental process of evaluation and comparison. 

With Schumpeter, we may safely conclude that the scholastic 
Doctors already formulated, with unmistakable clearness, a value 
theory based on utility®*. Ofcourse, since they lacked a precise notion 


52. Aucust Prister, Die Wirtschaftsethik Antonins von Florenz (1389-1459), 
Fribourg (Switzerland) 1946, p.72; ALBERTO E. TRUGENBERGER, San Bernardino 
da Siena: Considerazioni sullo sviluppo dell’etica economica cristiana nel primo Rinascimento 
(Berne 1951), p.133. Cf. HEA, p.g8. Dr. Trugenberger, however, is under the 
mistaken impression that the schoolmen adhered to an objective theory of value 
and criticizes Bernardino for introducing an incongruous subjective element into 
his analysis. 

53. De Justitia et Fure, tract. (De contractibus), disp. 348, nos.2 and 3. I was 
also able to consult the unpublished doctoral dissertation of W. SEAVEY Joyce, S. J., 
The Economics of Luis de Molina (Harvard University, 1948). This dissertation was 
written under Schumpeter’s direction and also stresses the point that scholastic 
value theory was subjective rather than objective and that the just price, according 
to Molina, was either the legal or the market price. I wish to thank Rev. Father 
Joyce for his kindness in putting his dissertation at my disposal. 

54. HEA, p.98, 303n. 
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of diminishing utility, they did not completely solve the paradox of 
value, but they were on the right track. At any rate, utility is an 
integral part of scholastic value theory and not, as with the classical 
economists, an element which, after a cursory mention, is cast aside 
as a useless concept®®. 

Speaking of the classical economists, Professor Frank H. Knight 
finds it more reasonable to credit Adam Smith, instead of the school- 
men, with the discovery that any voluntary exchange benefits the 
contracting parties, so that both are better off after concluding the 
bargain than before®®. As a matter of fact, this important principle, 
which forms the basis of the present theory of indifference curves, is 
not clearly formulated in The Wealth of Nations, but there is scarcely 
a schoolman who does not express it forcefully and succinctly in one 
or two sentences. Thus Thomas Aquinas states that “buying and 
selling seem to have been instituted for the mutual advantage of both 
parties (pro communi utilitate utriusque), since one needs something 
that belongs to the other, and conversely”’*’. Richard of Middleton 
(c. 1249-1306), followed by Buridan, puts the matter even more 
strongly and points out that, in the sale of a horse, both the buyer 
and the seller gain from the transaction, since the buyer needs the 
horse more than money and the seller prefers money to the horse*®. 
Buridan goes on to state that workers hiring themselves out do so 
because they value their wages higher than their toil5*. Thus far I 
have not found in later scholastic treatises any statements improving 
upon Buridan. 

Whether the scholastic theory of value was subjective or objective 
has been a controversial issue. Some writers who regard Thomas 
Aquinas as a forerunner of socialism maintain that he anticipated 


55. Cf. Davin Ricarpo, Principles of Political Economy, chap.1 (‘On Value”), 
sect. I. 

56. Review article, cited in note 2, p. 266. 

57. Summa theologica, 1, ii, quest.77, art.1, corpus. Cf. MONROE, op.cit., p.54- 

58. SCHREIBER, op.cit., p.142, 183. The text of Richard Middleton is also 
mentioned in M. BEER, Early British Economics from the Thirteenth to the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Century (London 1922), p.41. 

59. In marginal analysis, these workers would, of course, stop working at the 
point where, in their estimation, additional remuneration would cease to compen- 
sate them for the irksomeness of additional toil. 
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the labour theory of value®®. One of them, Selma Hagenauer, even 
goes so far as to contend that Aquinas changed Aristotle’s theory of 
value from subjective to objective®!. Her analysis is clever, but it 
suffers from the fact that she reaches her conclusions by using only 
the texts favorable to her thesis and by disregarding or minimizing 
those incompatible with her contentions. In the main, she relies on 
the Commentaries of Aquinas on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics rather 
than on the Summa theologica which embodies his own system. This 
method presents some danger, since the purpose of medieval com- 
mentaries is to expound a text; they do not necessarily express the 
ideas of the commentator. However, the Angelic Doctor generally 
espoused the opinions of the Greek philosopher®?. It is, therefore, 
doubtful that he would, without weighty reasons, have modified 
substantially Aristotle’s value theory. As a matter of fact, there is no 
indication of disagreement in this connection. Another and perhaps 
more serious objection is that Selma Hagenauer’s interpretations 
contradict those of Aquinas’ immediate disciples, such as Aegidius 
Lessinus, who clearly adhered to a subjective theory of value, as 
did the later followers of the great master®*, Finally, the texts 
cited by Hagenauer in support of her interpretation do not sub- 
stantiate the inference that Aquinas adopted a cost theory of value 
with the consequence that price, to be just, should also correspond 
to labour cost. 

Commenting on Aristotle, apparently with approval, Aquinas 
states only that any exchange, in order to take place, rests on equi- 
valence between what is given and what is received and that such 
equivalence requires that due regard be paid to labour and cost*. 
He does not state that labour is the sole determinant of value (das 


60. R.H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York 1952), p.36. 

61. Das «justum pretium» bei Thomas von Aquino, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
objektiven Wertlehre, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Bei- 
heft 24 (Stuttgart 1931), p.1. 

62. De WULF, op. cit., 1, p. 5, and HENRY OsBorn TAYLOR, op. cit., 1, p. 359-367, 
465. 

63. R.H. Tawney, who attributes a labour theory of value to Thomas Aquinas 
must admit that the fifteenth-century schoolmen emphasized the subjective ele- 
ment. The problem is whether there was really a shift in emphasis instead of 
continuity (op.cit., p.40). 

64. In X libros ethicorum, v, lectio 9 (Parma ed., xxI, p. 172). 
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einzig wertbestimmende Element )**; in fact, nothing justifies such a con- 
clusion, since he insists, in the next paragraph, that all goods are 
esteemed in relation to human wants®®, Any contradiction between 
the cost and utility as elements of value is forestalled by Thomas 
Aquinas’ remark that arts and crafts would be doomed to destruction, 
if the producer did not recover, in exchanging or selling his product, 
as much as he put into it®’. Does this mean that goods cannot be 
permanently produced below cost? Apparently, it does. It seems 
clear, therefore, that Aquinas comes close to modern theory in con- 
sidering utility as the principal source of value: no good has any value 
unless it possesses utility. Cost, however, is an important adjunct, 
because it affects value to the extent that it affects supply. 

This construction is consonant with the later development of 
scholastic thought. For example, both St. Bernardine and St. Anto- 
ninus state unambiguously that, ceteris paribus, greater “difficulty” 
in producing a commodity will make it scarcer and thereby enhance 
its value®®, In recent times, the same interpretation has been accepted 
by Catholic economists, such as Heinrich Pesch®® and Amintore 
Fanfani’°, who have sought to link their theories to scholastic prece- 
dents. Critical and impartial examination of the crucial texts leaves 
little room for different conclusions and confirms, in agreement with 
Schumpeter, that value, in scholastic teaching, depended foremost 
upon subjective valuation, but subjective valuation that was con- 
ditioned by the objective element of scarcity. This theory “lacked 
nothing but the marginal apparatus’’”?. 


65. HAGENAUER, op. cit., p. 14/15. 

66. In X libros ethicorum, v, 9 (Parma ed., xxI, p. 172). 

67. Ibid., v, 7 and 8 (p. 168, 171). This statement is repeated twice almost word 
for word. It is quoted by Max Beer, An Inquiry into Physiocracy (London 1939), 
p. 66. 

68. SAN BERNARDINO, op. cit., sermon XXXvV, art. 1, cap.1, and SAN ANTONINO, 
op.cit., pars 2, tit. 1, cap. 16, §3. Cf. TRUGENBERGER, op. cit., p. 35, and R. DE ROOVER, 
“Scholastic Economics”’, op. cit., p. 164/165. 

69. Pesch states that Albertus Magnus (1193-1280), the teacher of Aquinas, 
already had a value theory based on subjective (utility) and objective (labour and 
costs) elements. Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie (Freiburg 1.Br. 1923), v, p.85-93- 

70. Storia delle dottrine economiche (3rd ed., Milan 1942), vol.1 (Jl Volontarismo), 
p. 98. 

71. HEA, p. 1054. 
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III 


What ist the just price? This important question requires a precise 
and unambiguous answer. According to Schumpeter, the just price, 
being the expression of value (quantitas valoris ), was simply the normal 
competitive price’*. As it stands, this statement needs amendment 
at least in two respects. First, since the scholastic Doctors did not 
distinguish between short run and long run equilibrium, they were 
confused and did not clearly see that the current market price oscil- 
lates around, and tends to coincide with, the normal price, which, 
in the long run, will just cover cost’*. Because of faulty analysis, 
market price and normal price were considered as irreconcilable con- 
cepts. Some writers supported one concept and others supported 
what they thought to be the opposite. Schumpeter himself has to 
admit that the late scholastics identified their just price, not with the 
normal price, but with the current market price’*. I think that, with 
a few exceptions, the same is true of the early schoolmen. Second, 
Schumpeter overlooks that the scholastic Doctors, early as well as 
late, never questioned the right of the civil authorities to set and 
regulate prices’*. If there is such a legal price, it becomes the just 
price and supersedes the market price, at least in later scholastic 
doctrine. 

About the just price, there was no agreement among the scholastic 
Doctors, but the majority of them, following Thomas Aquinas, held 
that, in the absence of public regulation, the just price was the one 
fixed by common estimation, that is, by the higgling and haggling 
of the market, since it is not clear how a community can set a price 
by general accord in any other way*®, Only John Duns Scotus (1265 
to 1308) and a few followers, such as John Mayor (1469-1550), 
another Scotchman, defended the proposition that the just price 
corresponded to the cost of production’. Since Duns Scotus believed 

72. Ibid., p.93. 

73. As defined by Schumpeter (HEA, p. 308/309), this normal price is the same 
as Adam Smith’s natural price. Perhaps it should be pointed out that some modern 
apologists are as confused as the schoolmen. 

74. HEA, p.98. 

75. R.pE Roover, “Monopoly Theory”’, op. cit., p. 496. 

76. Loc. cit. 

77. Scotus, In IV librum sententiarum, dist. 15, quest. 2, no.22. According to 


9 
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that utility created value, his price theory was inconsistent with his 
value theory’. In scholastic doctrine, of course, cost of production 
was antithetic to market price, because the Doctors never succeeded 
in explaining how competitive market price, in the long run, tended 
to equate cost of production. Let us now examine how this definition 
of just price as either market or legal price agrees with the texts. 
With regard to price, Thomas Aquinas does not formulate a 
coherent doctrine and his references are scattered through his writings 
with the result that his pronouncements have given rise to confusion 
and widely divergent interpretations. In all, there are only three texts 
of crucial importance. In the first, he notes that prices are different 
in different places on account of the abundance or scarcity of sup- 
plies’®. Because of the difficulty of communications, local price differ- 
ences were common in Thomas Aquinas’ time. In any case, the text 
clearly recognizes that price is influenced by conditions of supply if 
not of demand. The second text is a letter of Aquinas in reply to a 
query raised by Jacobus of Viterbo who later became archbishop of 
Naples (d. 1308) 8°. It states that Tuscan merchants who import cloth 
from France, commit usury, if they sell their wares on credit for more 
than they are worth secundum commune forum®!. In medieval Latin, 
‘forum’? means market, and secundum commune forum can have only 
one meaning: “according to the current market price’. Moreover, 
Thomas Aquinas goes on to state that these merchants cannot charge 
more in order to recover any expenses which they incautiously and 


Scotus, cost of production covers not only actual expenses but also all opportunity 
costs, including normal profit and compensation for risks. Among the adherents of 
Scotus, besides Mayor, we may reckon Johannis Consobrinus or John of Sobrinho 
(d.1475), who wrote De justitia commutativa (Paris 1483). There is a copy of this 
book in the Kress Library, Harvard University. This doctrine was not accepted 
by the majority and was denounccd as fallacious in the sixteenth century. 

78. SCHREIBER, op. cil., p. 151-153. 

79. Summa theologica, tt, ii, quest. 77, art.2, ad 2. Cf. Monrok, op. cit., p. 58/59. 

80. Opuscula LX (Parma ed., xvul, p. 337). The text of the letter in the Parma 
edition is defective; an improved version obtained through the collation of early 
manuscripts is available in ALFRED O’RAHILLY, “‘Notes on Thomas Aquinas, II. 
St. Thomas on Credit”, The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 5th series, xxx1 (1928), p. 159- 
168. Professor O’Rahilly also gives a translation in English and proves that the 
fairs referred to in the letter are those of Lagny in Champagne. 

81. However, they do not commit usury as long as they do not ask more than 
the current price, although they may have sold cheaper for cash. 
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imprudently made. The reference is to interest payments, but it does 
not matter; the point is that the text unquestionably implies that 
Thomas Aquinas considered the market price as the just price. It is 
certainly not the cost of production, since the merchants in question 
may be compelled to sell below cost, that is, at a loss. 

The third text refers to a merchant who imports wheat into a 
country where there is dearth®*. The question is whether this mer- 
chant may sell at the “‘prevailing”’ price (secundum pretium quod invenit ) 
or whether he is bound to disclose that other merchants are on the 
way bringing additional supplies. Thomas Aquinas rejects the second 
alternative and declares emphatically that justice does not require 
the merchant to announce the arrival of fresh supplies, although he 
would act more virtuously by doing so or by lowering his price. In 
the opinion of Professor Armando Sapori, the great Italian economic 
historian, this text contains decisive evidence that, in Thomist doc- 
trine, just price corresponds to current, or market, price®*. 

In the matter of price, Thomas Aquinas confines himself to a few 
casual remarks and leaves it to his successors to refine and elaborate 
his doctrine. His disciple Lessinus specifies that a good is worth as 
much as it can be sold for without fraud (sine fraude ), that is, without 
deceit, coercion, or collusion®*. Although not a disciple of Aquinas, 
Henry of Ghent (d. 1293), called Doctor Solemnis by the schoolmen, 
strikes the same note and proclaims that no commodity is overpriced 
unless more is asked than what it is commonly selling for in the market 
(in foro )8°. Much later, John Nider (1380-1438) puts the matter even 
more neatly when stating that a merchant ought to sell his wares 


82. Summa theologica, 11, ii, quest.77, art.3, ad 4. MONROE, op.cit., p.60-62. 

83. “Il giusto prezzo nella dottrina di san Tommaso e nella pratica del suo 
tempo”’, Studi di storia economica (3rd ed., Florence 1955), p.279. Selma Hagenauer 
refrains from quoting this text, presumably because it would destroy her thesis 
with a single blow. 

84. Aquinas, Opuscula, Lxv1, cap.g (Parma ed., xvu, 424). R.H. TAWNEY 
(op.cit., p.295, n.54) quotes this text, too, and gives it the same interpretation, 
in order to prove, however, that the schoolmen of the fourteenth century deviated 
from the original Thomist doctrine on the just price. As a matter of fact, Lessinus 
flourished in the thirteenth century and was a disciple and follower of St. Thomas: 
all he did was to develop the doctrine of his master without changing it. 

85. GeorGE O’Brien, An Essay on Mediaeval Economic Teaching (London 1920), 
p. 110. 
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according to the common estimate or rate (secundum communem aesti- 
mationem vel cursum), and that the just price is determined by the 
appraisal of the market place (secundum aestimationem fori )®*, There 


is, therefore, no doubt that the expression ‘“‘common estimate”’ re- 


ferred to the process of price determination in a free market. 

The legal price, so far as I have been able to ascertain, makes its 
appearance in the writings of Jean Gerson (1363-1429), chancellor 
of the University of Paris, who entrusts the civil authorities with the 
duty of setting prices of all salable goods, movables as well as im- 
movables. If price is thus fixed by statute or regulation, it is binding 
for all, and sellers are not permitted to charge more nor buyers to 
offer less, because, according to Gerson, no one should presume to 
know better than the legislator what things are really worth*’, 
Whether there was much justification for such optimism may be 
questioned: the Doctors, as a rule, were theorists often oblivious of 
practical difficulties and full of illusions about the omniscience, effi- 
ciency, and honesty of medieval authorities. 

The most satisfactory treatment of value and price given by any 
medieval writer is found in the sermons of Bernardino of Siena, who 
may be considered as the best economist of the Middle Ages and who 
ranks among the greatest economists of all times. He innovates little 
but develops more fully the principles laid down by his predecessors. 


In accordance with the main trend of scholastic thought, the just | 


price is either the price fixed by law®® or the price determined by the 
current estimate of the market (secundum aestimationem fort occurentis )**. 
This is the short run market price, since Bernardine states explicitly 
that it is fair regardless of the fact that it may rise above, or fall below, 
cost. In other words, sellers have to accept the verdict of the market 
whether they gain or lose. If the just price were equal to cost, they 


86. JoANNEs NipER, Compendiosus tractatus de contractibus mercatorum, cap. 2, nos. 1 
and 2. There are several editions before 1500, but Nider’s treatise is more readily 
available in BENVENUTO STRACCHA, De mercatura seu mercatore (2nd ed., Lyons 1558). 

87. ‘*De contractibus”’, cons. 19, Opera omnia (Antwerp 1706), m1, col. 175. 

88. SAN BERNARDINO DA SIENA, op. cit., sermon 35, art.2, cap. 2. 

89. Ibid., sermon 33, art.2, cap.8. FRANZ JosEF HUNERMANN, Die wirtschafts- 
ethischen Predigten des hl. Bernhardin von Siena (Kempen-Niederrhein 1939), p-79; 
‘TRUGENBERGER, Op. cit., p. 134. The latter author assumes erroneously that Aquinas 
was against the market price and that Bernardine of Siena modified his doctrine 
in this respect. This error is also made by Tawney. 
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would break even without either making a profit or suffering a loss. 
Only when there is no established market are the sellers allowed to 
figure their price on the basis of opportunity costs, including com- 
pensation for risks. Bernardine of Siena is consistent with his basic 
premises in condemning monopolies and price discrimination: it is 
illicit for merchants to form rings in order to drive prices up or to 
exact from foreigners or travellers more than local customers are 
paying in the open market (in communzi foro )®°. 

On monopoly the major medieval author was Thomas de Vio, 
better known as Cardinal Cajetan. He admits in his analysis that 
prices vary with conditions of supply and demand, but tends to give 
greater weight to changes in demand than to variations in supply. 
The just price, according to Cajetan, is the one which buyers are 
willing to pay—presumably to move the available stock of goods— 
presupposing common knowledge and absence of fraud or coercion 
(praesupposti commune notitia et remota omni fraude et coactione). Notice 
that price depends on the consumers’ willingness to buy with no 
reference to cost of production. Monopoly is denounced as a perni- 
cious practice for two reasons which follow from these premises and 
which are clearly stated by Cardinal Cajetan: (1) because it involves 
compulsion, since monopolists impose their own terms and (2) be- 
cause they raise prices above the competitive level, that is, above the 
level which would obtain, if there were no such monopoly (st huius 
monopolium non esset ). Monopoly profits, Cajetan adds, are turpe lucrum, 
or ill-gotten gain, which, like usury, was subject to restitution®?. 

In the sixteenth century, the Spanish theologians, then dominant, 
insist more than ever on the fairness of the market price and em- 
phatically reject as “fallacious” the rule formulated by John Duns 
Scotus who, as we have seen, defended the cost of production®?. A 
merchant who is inefficient or makes the wrong forecast must suffer 
the consequences, if he is unable to sell his wares at a remunerative 


go. SAN BERNARDINO DA SIENA, op. cit., sermon 33, art. 2, cap. 5 and 7. The latter 
statement certainly is based on the Canon Law (Decretals in X, m1, 17, 1) which 
provides that priests should admonish their flock not to sell to wayfarers at prices 
higher than those prevailing in the market (quam in mercato vendere possunt ). 

g1. Comments on the Summa theologica of Thomas Aquinas, 1, ii, quest. 77, art. 1, 
nos. 4. and 5 (Leonine ed., vi, p. 149/150). 

g2. Cf.R.pE Roover, “Scholastic Economics’’, op.cit., p. 169. 
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price. In keeping with tradition, the Belgian Jesuit, Leonardus Les- 
sius, writing around 1600, declares that “the just price is either that 
which is fixed by public authority in consideration of general welfare 
or that which is determined by common estimate’’®*. He logically 
condemns monopoly which he defines broadly as any conspiracy 
against freedom of trade®*. In the case of goods, such as precious 
stones, falcons, thorough-bred dogs, and antiques, which are not sold 
in open market or on a competitive basis, Lessius decides that the 
seller should not be allowed to charge what he can get, but that the 
just price should be determined by the appraisal of experts®®. The 
rule of the market price, therefore, applies only to staple products. 

The late scholastic Doctors of the sixteenth century used a uniform 
terminology: the legal price was called pretium legitimum and the price 
determined by common estimate, pretium vulgare seu naturale. Their 
natural price was, therefore, the market price and not the natural 
price according to Adam Smith who defines it as the cost of produc- 
tion, or the competitive price in the long run. 

With regard to the theory of the just price, the Reformation 
wrought little or no change. In England, the Puritan divines conti- 
nued until well into the seventeenth century to preach the traditional 
doctrine. One of them, Richard Baxter (1615-1691) urges his readers, 
in the absence of a rate set by law, to follow ordinarily the rule of 
the market price®*. Monopolies, at any rate, are intolerable abuses. 
The Reverend Baxter cites the same case as Thomas Aquinas about 
the merchant who imports wheat in time of dearth, but the solution 
is different: charity, if not justice, requires this man to warn the 
buyers that additional supplies may be expected to reach the market 
in the near future. So the Puritan preacher, in this instance at least, 
is more rigorous than Thomas Aquinas. Yet Max Weber blames 
Baxter for yielding to the growing pressure of economic individualism. 

It is strange that the word “competition”? does not appear in 
economic writings until very late. In the sixteenth century, one begins 
to encounter the Latin term concurrentium, which corresponds to the 


93. De justitia et jure, lib.2, cap.21, dub. 2, no. 7. 

94. Ibid., dub. 20, nos. 144-153. 

95. Ibid., dub. 3, nos. 15/16. 

96. JEANETTE TAWNEY, ed., Chapters from a Christian Directory by Richard Baxter 
(London 1925), p. 104-107. 
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French concurrence. The first exampie that I have found is in Luis de 
Molina who states that “‘rivalry (concurrentium ) among large numbers 
of buyers—brisker at one time than at another—and their greater 
avidity will drive prices up, whereas paucity of purchasers will cause 
them to fall’’®’. Instead of emphasizing rivalry, economic writers, 
under the influence of their environment, put stress on freedom which 
they contrasted with the exclusive privileges enjoyed by the gilds. 
Even Adam Smith, in The Wealth of Nations, although he mentions 
“competition”’ from time to time, still clings to the expressions “free- 
dom of trade”’ or “‘liberty’’ ; a competitive system is called “‘a system 
of natural liberty’’®*. Although the scholastic Doctors do not use the 
term, it is competition which they have in mind in their discussions 
of the just price. Perhaps it should be stressed that this competition 
is fair competition to the exclusion of all frauds, forms of exploitation, 
and monopolistic manipulations. Undoubtedly such was also the 
kind of competition which was advocated by Adam Smith, but which 
was misinterpreted by his Manchesterian followers to justify the un- 
restrained practice of laissez-faire. 

The Doctors were less optimistic than Adam Smith about the 
beneficial effects of the automatic operation of competition. When- 
ever it failed to work or wrought injustice, they called upon the 
authorities to interfere and to fix fair prices. Unfortunately, the 
governments of the period were ill-equipped to undertake such a task: 
it does not suffice to set prices by decree; the great difficulty is to 
make them effective. The history of price regulation is as yet un- 
written, but we know enough to justify the statement that it is a 
tale of woe®?. 

The reader may wonder why the gilds are not mentioned in con- 
nection with just price and price regulation. According to a wide- 
spread belief—it appears in nearly all the books dealing with medieval 
economic history—the doctrine of the just price found its practical 
application in the gild system which, supposedly, regulated com- 
petition, supervised the quality of manufactured products and set 


97. Mottna, Tractatus IT, disp. 348, §4. Cf.R.pE Roover, “Scholastic Econo- 
mics’’, op.cit., p. 169. 

98. Book rv, chap.9, in fine (Modern Library ed., p.651). 

99. Ernst KELTER, Geschichte der obrigkeitlichen Preisregelung (Jena 1935). This 
book, however, deals chiefly with Cologne. 
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fair prices so that the artisan was able to maintain his family in 
decency in accordance with his station in life (Max Weber’s Nahrungs- 
prinzip or “livelihood policy’’)1°°. It should perhaps be emphatically 
stated that there is no mention of such a doctrine in the treatises of 
the moralists. Thomas Aquinas nowhere alludes to the gild system 
and his followers rarely refer to it. When they do, it is usually to accuse 
the gilds of monopolistic practices instead of praising them as welfare 
agencies!®!, Only Henry of Langenstein (1325-1397) declares that 
a producer may charge prices high enough to keep up the standard 
befitting his station (pro quanto res suas vendendo statum suam continuare 
possit )*°?, I do not know of any other theologian expressing similar 
views. Nevertheless, Langenstein’s isolated statement was mistaken 
for a “characteristic” formulation of scholastic doctrine. After being 
first published by Wilhelm Roscher (1817-1894) 1%, it was passed 
on from one author to another and exerted enormous influence’, 
It was adopted by the Christian socialists as historical justification 
for their theory of the living wage and gave rise to the legend that the 
scholastic Doctors supported gild regulations to curtail competition. 


100. This idea is most forcefully formulated by Max WEBER, General Economic 
History, translated by Frank H. Knight (London, n.d.), p. 138-141. However, it is 
also found in many other books dealing with medieval economics—theory or 
practice: RupotF Kau.ia, Theory of the Just Price (London 1940), p.42; Leo 
S.ScHumacuer, The Philosophy of the Equitable Distribution of Wealth (Washington, 
p.c., The Catholic University of America, 1949), p.47; S.B.CLoucH and C.W. 
Coxe, Economic History of Europe (rev.ed., Boston 1946), p.31; M.M.Knicut, 
Economic History of Europe to the End of the Middle Ages (Boston 1926), p. 234; JAMES 
WESTFALL THompson, Economic and Social History of Europe in the Later Middle Ages 
(New York 1931), p.397. 

101. See, for example, the cases cited by R.H. TAWNEY, of. cit., p.27 and 293 
(notes 23 and 24). 

102. HEINRICH VON HaINBUCH BEI LANGENSTEIN also known as Henricus de 
Hassia (Hesse), wrote a Tractatus de contractibus which was published in Vol.1v of 
JouHANNES GERSON, Opera omnia (Cologne 1484) and not reprinted since, as far as 
I know. It is not in the 1706 edition of Gerson. The passage from Langenstein is 
quoted by ScHREIBER, op. cit., p. 199/200. 

103. Geschichte der National-Okonomik in Deutschland (Munich 1874), p. 19/20. 

104. One of the transmitters is RuDoLF Kau.ta, “Die Lehre vom gerechten 
Preis in der Scholastik’’, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Lx (1904), 
p. 598-599. Others are Sir Witt1aM AsHteEy, An Introduction to English Economic 
History and Theory (4th ed., London 1920), part u, p.391, and R.H. Tawney, 


op.cit., p. 41/42. 
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On the whole, the scholastic writers, in their approach to the 
problem of the just price followed their usual methodological pattern 
by basing their analysis on the concept of equivalence which under- 
lies commutative justice. In their discussions, they hit upon all the 
price-determining factors, but the limitations of their method pre- 
vented them from integrating all these elements into a full-fledged 
theory of supply and demand?®®, In particular, the Doctors were 
unable to solve the antinomy between market price and cost of pro- 
duction with the result that they failed to reach an agreement on 
this subject—Thomas Aquinas and the majority taking one side, 
John Duns Scotus and the minority taking the other. As for the legal 
price, they all agreed that it ought to be set “considering all atten- 
ding circumstances’’, including cost and market conditions, presum- 
ably by means of a compromise between these contradictory norms. 
For this purpose, the public authorities were invested with superior 
knowledge about the needs of the community!°*, Whether this con- 
fidence in their wisdom was justified is a different matter. Navarrus 
and some of the later scholastic Doctors were inclined toward scep- 
ticism in this respect?®’. 


IV 


The last problem to be dealt with is that of usury, or interest. One 
reviewer, at least, is mildly scandalized by Schumpeter’s statement 
that the schoolmen adumbrated Keynesian theory by linking interest 
to money and not to capital!°’, As a matter of fact, it is not Schum- 
peter, but Lord Keynes himself, in his General Theory, who claims the 
existence of such an analogy by alleging that the disquisitions of the 
schoolmen were directed toward raising the marginal efficiency of 
capital while using moral suasion to lower the rate of interest?®°. 
The problem of usury is excessively complex, and an exhaustive 
treatment would require volumes. It is, therefore, necessary to limit 


105. HEA, p.98. 

106. GERSON, op. cit. (1706 ed.), 11, col. 175 (cons. 19). 

107. Navarrus was opposed to price fixing because it was unnecessary in times 
of abundance and ineffective in times of scarcity. W. SEAVEY JOYCE, op. cit., p.54. 

108. HEA, p. 1178. 

109. The General Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money (New York, n.d.), 


P- 351/352. 
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the discussion to the point at issue, that is, the contention of Lord 
Keynes that the scholastic writers foreshadowed his own theories. 

It is true that both Keynes?!!° and the schoolmen""! define interest, 
or usury, as the price for the use of money, but so does Adam Smith!!2, 
The analogy, therefore, does not go very far. There is nothing in the 
scholastic authors to suggest even vaguely the Keynesian concepts 
of “‘marginal efficiency of capital’ or “liquidity preference’. In 
scholastic doctrine, money was sterile, though some of the schoolmen, 
including Thomas Aquinas, did concede that it becomes productive 
by means of investment and resembles seed which, if put into the soil, 
sprouts and yields a crop!?%. 

In scholastic doctrine, moreover, ai// interest was usury, but it was 
strictly confined to borrowed money, that is, to any increment beyond 
the principal of a loan or mutuum. The dictum was: solum in mutuo 
cadit usura‘**, In other words, usury occurred only in a loan whether 
straight (open usury) or concealed under the form of another con- 
tract (palliate usury). The scholastic approach, therefore, was en- 
tirely legal and assumed as a premise that the loan or mutuum was a 
gratuitous contract. Canon law still clings to this principle today. 

Interest, however, could be demanded by virtue of extrinsic titles, 
that is, for reasons extraneous to a loan. One of these titles is /ucrum 
cessans by which, as Schumpeter correctly points out, the taking of 
interest is justified because of the return that the lender has to forego 
on alternative, or rival, investments!!5. Thus defined, /ucrum cessans 
is the same thing as opportunity cost and it is no wonder that the 
theologians were reluctant to admit the validity of this title, since so 

110. Ibid., p. 186. 

111. Thomas Aquinas defines usury as a price for the use of money (Summa 
theologica, 11, ii, quest. 78, art.1, corpus). Cf. MONROE, op.cit., p.67. 

112. The Wealth of Nations, Bk.1, chap.6 (Modern Library ed., p. 52). 

113. In THomas Aguinas, Summa theologica, 11, ii, compare the two passages: 
quest. 62, art. 4, ad 1 and 2, where he states that money like seed produces a yield, 
and quest. 61, art. 3, and quest. 78, art. 1, where he contends that money is barren. 
I am sorry that inadvertently I gave the wrong reference in my article, ‘‘Scholastic 
Economics”’, op. cit., p. 165. The same contradiction is found in Bernardino who, 
in one passage, insists on the sterility of money (sermon 38, art.1, cap.2) and, 
in another, admits that it acquires a “‘seminal’’ quality by becoming invested 
capital (sermon 34, art. 1, cap.3). 

114. There is no disagreement among the doctors on this point. 

115. HEA, p. 103/104. 
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doing would have opened the door to a flood of evasions. They 
eventually accepted /ucrum cessans as valid in the case of merchants, 
because it could be assumed that they suffered damage by being 
deprived of working capital in order to accomodate a borrower. 
Lucrum cessans, therefore, is based on actual yields and not on expec- 
tations: it is not the same as “marginal efficiency of capital”’, or the 
expected yield on new investments, in Keynesian terminology. 

Frankly I do not see that there is any similarity between the 
scholastic doctrine on usury and the well-known theories of Keynes. 
That he himself thought the contrary does not prove very much, 
because he was unacquainted at first hand with scholastic sources. 
Although a great theorist, Keynes, as Schumpeter underlines, was 
neither erudite nor well-versed in foreign economic literature!?*, 
Keynes really was carried away by his enthusiasm because he sym- 
pathized with the scholastic view that those investing in a business 
venture should share the risk and not demand a fixed return regard- 
less of operating results. However, the reason invoked by the school- 
men was not that a high rate of interest might reduce the inducement 
to invest. Since a// interest was usury, the highness or the lowness of 
the rate played no part in their analysis. What they considered 
decisive was the legal distinction between a partnership and a loan. 
In short, Keynes jumped to unwarrantable conclusions because he 
failed to perceive that superficial analogies in definition concealed 
radical differences in methodology. 


V 


The purpose of this article is merely to test Schumpeter’s assertions 
by historical and textual evidence. It does not pretend to go beyond 
that. Nevertheless, it should perhaps be pointed out that the scho- 
lastic doctrine establishes a “‘presumption of justice’’ in favour of the 
competitive price, but only a presumption, since the Doctors never 
questioned the right of the public authorities to interfere in order to 
protect either buyers or sellers!!’. It follows logically—and Heinrich 
Pesch (1854-1926), the leading Catholic theorist, did not hesitate to 


116. HEA, p.1178. 
117. RicHARD E. Mutcany, S.J., The Economics of Heinrich Pesch (New York 
1952), P- 73: 
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draw the same conclusion and to apply it to modern conditions—that, 
in national emergency, the government has the unquestionable right 
to set prices, to ration foodstuffs, and to allocate scarce supplies!!8, 
To operate on the black market is ipso facto antisocial and unethical. 
Monopoly, in any case, stands condemned as an abuse of power and 
an infringement of justice. By the late scholastic writers, it is defined 
loosely as any combination in restraint of trade. Sir Thomas More 
(1478-1535) introduced the term “‘oligopoly”’, but it does not seem 
that he found imitators until recent times!?°. 

If Schumpeter’s revaluation of scholastic economics is justified, 
it entails a complete revision of the history of economic thought prior 
to Adam Smith. Mercantilism may find itself reduced to a by-current 
which would be limited to England or, at least, take different forms 
in different countries, such as Cameralism in Germany or Colbertism 
in France. The main current would include the generally neglected 
scholastic writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and then 
pass through Grotius, Locke, and Pufendorf to reach Francis Hutche- 
son and Adam Smith. The Physiocrats and the Italian economisti, such 
as Ferdinando Galiano (1728-1787) and Antonio Genovesi (1712 to 
1769) also were directly influenced by scholastic tradition. Genovesi, 
for example, was Professor of Ethics and Moral Philosophy at the 
University of Naples!*°. As for Galiani, he was brought up by an 
uncle who was an archbishop, and there is hardly any reason to doubt 
that he was familiar with the extensive literature on moral theology, 
which, as catalogues reveal, crowded the shelves of the Italian 
libraries in the eighteenth century!!. 

The root of classical economics is in moral philosophy, not in 
mercantilism. In contrast with the mercantilist pamphleteers who 
were chiefly interested in economic policy, the scholastic Doctors and 
the natural-law philosophers formulated general principles and at- 
tempted to build up a body of theory for which they claimed universal 
validity. 


118. HemricH Pescu, Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie (Freiburg i.Br. 1923), 
Vol. v, p.94. 

119. HEA, p.305. 

120. HEA, p.177. 

121. The uncle himself, Celestino Galiani (1681-1753), had been professor of 
Moral Theology before he acceded to an archbishopric. 
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Finally, one should consider that the history of economic doctrines 
as presented in most of the current textbooks does not agree with the 
development of other sciences or the general evolution of Western 
thought. Why should economics be an exception to the rule? The 
new interpretation, on the contrary, has the advantage of fitting 
economics much better into the framework of cultural history, and 
Schumpeter, although he made mistakes in his reappraisal of scho- 
lastic economics, may be right on the whole. 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill (U.S.A.) | RaymMonp DE RooveER 
Royal Flemish Academy (Belgium ) 


SUMMARY 


Schumpeter has been severely criticized for reassessing favorably scholastic eco- 
nomics. It has been alleged that he was actuated by bias or longing for his ancestral 
creed and that he based his judgments on inadequate evidence. The purpose of 
this article is to straighten this matter out and to show that Schumpeter was, in the 
main, fully justified in his contentions. Discussion is limited to four points: (1) the 
problem of continuity in the evolution of economic doctrines prior to Adam Smith, 
(2) the scholastic theory of value, (3) the theory of the just price, and (4) the 
scholastic doctrine on usury and its influence on Keynes. 

With respect to the first point, most of the textbooks commit the error of jumping 
from Thomas Aquinas and Nicole Oresme to English mercantilism and thus 
neglect entirely the contributions made by the later followers of the Angelic Doctor. 
Actually, scholastic doctrines were handed down to Adam Smith by way of the 
natural-law philosophers, especially Grotius and Pufendorf whose works, in the 
eighteenth century, were used as textbooks in the Scottish universities. Also one 
should not overlook the fact that Adam Smith was professor of Moral Philosophy. 
It is within the framework of this branch of philosophy that political economy first 
developed, but its scope was limited mainly to the application of law and justice 
to civil contracts. The evidence shows that there existed a continuous current of 
thought which connects the Schoolmen with Adam Smith. Instead of the mercan- 
tilists, the real predecessors of Adam Smith are the moralists and the jurists. 

As for the scholastic theory of value, it was rooted in a text of Saint Augustine, 
according to which things are not valued according to their rank in the natural 
order but according to their capacity to satisfy human wants. Starting from this 
principle, the Schoolmen evolved a theory of value, grounded on utility and 
scarcity, which was in many ways superior to that of Adam Smith and the classical 
economists. As Schumpeter rightly observes, this theory lacked nothing but the 
marginal apparatus. 
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According to Schumpeter, the just price in scholastic doctrine was the normal 
competitive price corresponding to cost of production. Indeed, this was the doctrine 
of Jokn Duns Scotus and a few disciples, but the majority of the Doctors considered 
as fair the current market price, that is, the competitive price in the short run and 
not in the long run, with this important qualification: they fully acknowledged 
the right of the public authorities to set and regulate prices whenever competition 
failed to operate satisfactorily. Monopoly was condemned because it raised prices 
above the competitive level. On the question of the just price, Schumpeter is only 
partly right because he attributes to all the Schoolmen the doctrine of a small 
minority. According to the majority, the just price was either the market or the 
legal price. The textual evidence leaves little if any doubt. 

In reality, it is not Schumpeter but Keynes himself who contends that the 
Schoolmen foreshadowed his own theories. This contention, however, rests on 
misunderstanding, since the scholastic treatises do not mention any of the concepts 
set forth in the General Theory. Aside from superficial similarity in the definition 
of interest, the methodology is radically different. 

On the whole, Schumpeter hits the nail on the head, and it appears necessary 
to rewrite the history of economic thought by giving more weight to scholastic 
contributions and relegating the mercantilists to a subordinate role. This new 
interpretation, moreover, would agree better than the present one with the general 
evolution of western culture. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Joseph A. Schumpeter und die Wirtschaftslehre der Scholastik. Schumpeters Rehabilitie- 
rung der scholastischen Wirtschaftslehre ist scharf kritisiert worden. Es wurde 
geltend gemacht, er habe sich durch Vorurteile leiten lassen oder von der Sehn- 
sucht nach seinem angestammten Glauben und er habe seine Urteile auf unzu- 
langliche Beweise gestiitzt. Der vorliegende Artikel verfolgt den Zweck, die Dinge 
klarzustellen und die Schumpetersche These in bezug auf folgende vier Punkte 
zu verteidigen: 1. die Frage der Kontinuitat in der Entwicklung der volkswirt- 
schaftlichen Dogmen in der Zeit vor Adam Smith; 2. die scholastische Werttheorie; 
3. die Lehre vom gerechten Preis, und 4. die scholastische Zinstheorie und ihr 
Einfluss auf Keynes. 

Was den ersten Punkt betrifft, so begehen die meisten Lehrbiicher den Fehler, 
dass sie von Thomas von Aquin und Nicolas Oresme einen Sprung zum englischen 
Merkantilismus machen und dadurch die Nachfolger des Thomas véllig iiber- 
gehen. In Wirklichkeit wurden aber die scholastischen Theorien iiber die Natur- 
rechtslehrer, vor allem Grotius und Pufendorf, deren Werke im 18. Jahrhundert 
an den schottischen Universitaten als Lehrbiicher dienten, an Adam Smith weiter- 
gegeben. Es sollte gleichfalls nicht iibersehen werden, dass Adam Smith Professor 
der Moralphilosophie war. Die politische Okonomie entwickelte sich zuerst im 
Rahmen dieses Zweiges der Philosophie, beschrankte sich aber zur Hauptsache 
auf die Anwendung von Recht und Gerechtigkeit auf zivile Vertrage. Es ist offen- 
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al sichtlich, dass eine ununterbrochene Gedankenkette bestand, welche die Schola- 
ne stiker mit Adam Smith verbindet. An Stelle der Merkantilisten sind die Moralisten 
~d und Rechtsgelehrten als die eigentlichen Vorganger von Adam Smith zu be- 
id trachten. 
ed Die scholastische Wertlehre hat ihre Wurzel in einem Text des heiligen 
on Augustin, demzufolge die Dinge nicht nach ihrem Rang in der natiirlichen Ord- 
eS nung bewertet werden, sondern nach ihrer Fahigkeit, menschliche Bediirfnisse 
ly zu befriedigen. Von diesem Grundsatz ausgehend entwickelten die Scholastiker 
all eine auf Nutzen und Knappheit fussende Werttheorie, die in verschiedener Hin- 
he sicht jener von Adam Smith und den Klassikern iiberlegen war. Dieser Theorie 
fehlte lediglich der Begriff des Grenznutzens, wie Schumpeter richtig bemerkte. 
he In der scholastischen Lehre war nach Schumpeters Ansicht der gerechte Preis 
yn der normale Konkurrenzpreis, der den Produktionskosten entspricht. Dies war in 
ts der Tat die Lehre von John Duns Scotus und einigen Nachfolgern, aber die 
on Mehrzahl der Doktoren betrachtete den tatsachlichen Marktpreis als gerecht, 
das heisst den kurzfristigen und nicht den langfristigen (normalen) Konkurrenz- 
ry preis — mit dem wichtigen Vorbehalt allerdings, dass die Behérden das Recht zur 
tic Preisfixierung und -reglementierung haben, wenn immer der Wettbewerb nicht 
“Ww befriedigend funktioniert. Das Monopol wurde verurteilt, weil es die Preise iiber 
ral das Wettbewerbsniveau hebe. In der Frage des gerechten Preises hat somit Schum- 


peter nur zum Teil recht, da er die Lehre einer kleinen Minderheit als die Lehre 
aller Scholastiker darstellt. Die Mehrheit aber vertrat die Auffassung, dass der 
gerechte Preis entweder der gesetzliche Preis oder der tatsachliche Marktpreis ist. 
Die Texte lassen hieriiber kaum einen Zweifel. 

In Wirklichkeit ist es nicht Schumpeter sondern Keynes, der behauptet, dass 
die Scholastiker seine eigenen Theorien vorweggenommen hatten. Diese Behaup- 


ac- tung beruht jedoch auf einem Missverstandnis, denn in den Schriften der Schola- 
de stiker ist keine der Konzeptionen der General Theory zu finden. Die Methodologie 
sail ist vollig verschieden, abgesehen von einer gewissen Ahnlichkeit in der Definition 
zU- 


des Zinses. 
ge Im ganzen hat Schumpeter richtig gesehen, und es wird unumganglich sein, 


kte die Geschichte der volkswirtschaftlichen Lehrmeinungen neu zu schreiben, wobei 
~ den Beitragen der Scholastik vermehrtes Gewicht einzuraumen und anderseits 
is den Merkantilisten eine untergeordnete Rolle zuzuweisen ist. Diese neue Inter- 
ihr pretation wiirde zudem besser als die jetzige mit der allgemeinen Entwicklung 
der westlichen Kultur iibereinstimmen. 
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er- Joseph A. Schumpeter et les doctrines économiques des scolastiques. Pour avoir fait l’éloge 
sor de la doctrine scolastique, Schumpeter a été en butte a des critiques assez sévéres. 
im On lui reproche notamment d’étre guidé par le parti pris ou la nostalgie pour la 
che foi ancestrale et de baser ses jugements sur des preuves insuffisantes. Le but de cet 


article est de mettre les choses au point et de défendre la thése de Schumpeter sur 
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les quatre points suivants: 1° la question de continuité dans |’évolution des doc- 
trines économiques avant Adam Smith; 2° la théorie scolastique de la valeur; 
3° la théorie du juste prix et 4° la théorie scolastique de l’usure et son influence 
sur Keynes. 

En ce qui concerne le premier point, la plupart des manuels commettent 
l’erreur de sauter de saint Thomas d’Aquin et de Nicole Oresme aux mercantilistes 
anglais en négligeant complétement les successeurs du Docteur angélique. En 
réalité, les doctrines scolastiques furent léguées 4 Adam Smith par I’entremise 
des théoriciens du droit naturel, surtout Grotius et Pufendorf dont les livres, au 
xvu® siécle, étaient utilisés comme manuels dans les universités écossaises. 
N’oublions pas non plus qu’Adam Smith était professeur de philosophie morale. 
Avant lui, l’économie politique faisait partie de cette branche et se bornait prin- 
cipalement a l’application du droit et de la justice aux différents contrats qui 
réglaient le transfert des biens. I] faut bien se rendre a l’évidence: il y a un courant 
continu qui relie les scolastiques 4 Adam Smith. Au lieu des mercantilistes, ce 
sont les moralistes et les jurisconsultes qui doivent étre considérés comme ses 
véritables précurseurs. 

Quant a la théorie scolastique de la valeur, elle avait sa racine dans un texte 
de Saint-Augustin suivant lequel les choses ne s’estiment pas selon leur rang dans 
Yordre naturel, mais selon leur aptitude 4 satisfaire les besoins. Partant de ce 
principe, les scolastiques développérent une théorie de la valeur fondée sur l’utilité 
et la rareté, et qui s’avére bien supérieure a celle d’Adam Smith et des économistes 
libéraux. Comme Schumpeter le fait remarquer avec justesse, il ne manquait a 
cette théorie que la notion d’utilité marginale. 

Suivant Schumpeter, le juste prix en doctrine scolastique serait le prix normal 
fixé par la concurrence, et correspondant donc au prix de revient. De fait, c’était 
la la doctrine de Jean Duns Scotus et de quelques adhérents, mais la grande majo- 
rité des Docteurs considéraient comme juste le prix courant du marché, c’est-a-dire 
le prix momentané et non le prix normal, avec cette réserve importante qu’ils ne 
contestaient jamais aux autorités le droit de fixer et de réglementer les prix en cas 
de disette ou de crise. Le monopole était condamné, parce qu’ il tendait 4 hausser 
les prix au-dessus du niveau de la concurrence. Sur cette question du juste prix, 
Schumpeter n’a donc raison qu’en partie et attribue a tous les scolastiques la 
doctrine d’une petite minorité. Suivant la majorité, le juste prix est, ou le prix légal 
ou le prix courant du marché. Les textes ne permettent guére de doute. 

En réalité, ce n’est pas Schumpeter, mais Keynes lui-méme qui prétend que 
les scolastiques ont anticipé ses propres théories. Toutefois, cette affirmation ne 
repose que sur des malentendus, puisqu’on ne trouve dans les écrits scolastiques 
aucune des conceptions de la General Theory. La méthodologie, a part une certaine 
similarité dans la définition de l’intérét, est radicalement différente. 

En somme, Schumpeter a vu juste, et il faudra bien se décider a récrire l’histoire 
des doctrines économiques en tenant compte davantage des apports trés importants 
des scolastiques et en reléguant les mercantilistes au second plan. Cette nouvelle 
interprétation, d’ailleurs, s’accorde mieux que l’ancienne avec |’évolution générale 


de la culture occidentale. 
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A NOTE ON PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


This note on public opinion research in social studies is based on my 
personal experience as a social investigator who collects his own 
material by way of interviewing, observation and analysis of factual 
data for the studies he writes. I would like to show the limitations of 
the newly developed technique of public opinion research which is 
being more and more widely applied in social studies. I would say 
that according to my experience the technique is valuable but only 
as a secondary tool of social exploration, as a help to other ways of 
expioration, and I would like to explain the reasons for holding such 
an opinion!. 

When I started my inquiries, the emphasis was on exploration of 
opinions, views and attitudes, but the deeper I proceeded in my 
studies, the more emphasis I laid upon factual situations. The key to 
views, opinions and attitudes are situations, as men in different 
situations have as a rule different views. It is impossible to understand 
a view of a person without knowing all the facts which make up his 
or her situation. Even the meaning of the same answer appears in 
a different light when the situation of the interlocutor is fully realized. 

A mother of small children who has to go out to work in order to 
earn a living means something entirely different when she says that 
she likes going out to work than a spinster who gives the same answer 
using the same phrase. 

1. The background of my experience is as follows: After the war I have devoted 
myself to the study of labour problems in Britain, publishing a series of studies 
like Labour, Life and Poverty (Gollancz, London 1949), mostly a study of spending 
habits and secondary poverty in London; Men in the Pits (Gollancz, 1949), a study 
of a coalmining community in Britain; Productivity and Trade Unions (Blackwell, 
Oxford 1951), a study of restrictive practices in five selected industries (building, 
cotton, iron and steel, engineering and printing); Women’s Life and Labour (Gol- 
lancz, 1952), a study of women workers in industry, mostly in the Lancashire area; 
finally The British Worker (Penguin Books, London 1952), a general descriptive 
study of an idealtype of the British worker. Last two and a half years I spent 
conducting an investigation of labour attitudes, labour relations and labour insti- 
tutions in Israeli industry for a study of the Israeli Worker (a pendant to my British 
Worker), on the initiative of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 


3 
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If a housewife who is used all her life to stay at home tells you that 
a woman’s place is at home, while a wife who is used to go out to 
work tells you that it is a good thing for a woman to go out to work, 
those diametrically opposed views are not the outcome of thought 
on the subject, but they are simply adjustments to different situa- 
tions. 

If a worker does not believe in saving, it is not the result of a 
thought process but of a situation in which anyhow he cannot save 
anything worth while in his life. The saving effort in his situation 
presents a considerable hardship, and the present times are bad 
enough, so why worry about the future? 

If a go-getter or a highly skilled man, or a professional man does 
not believe in the trade union, it is primarily because they do not 
need trade union protection, convinced that they can do better by 
shifting for themselves. 

Ifan employer often denigrates the machinery of joint consultation 
at the level of an undertaking, while the worker believes in it, it is 
not because they have reached different conclusions pondering about 
the problem, but because the former feels that his freedom of action 
is restricted by this machinery, while the latter feels that his freedom 
of action is extended. 

If the working classes believe in social services of all kind, free of 
charge or of small charge, it is primarily because they feel that they 
cannot achieve security by their individual efforts but only by col- 
lective efforts. And if they believe in collective bargaining, it is simply 
because they know that they cannot secure better conditions and 
wages by asking for them individually. A man who would ask indi- 
vidually for a rise of wages, or better conditions, would hear at once: 
‘“‘Why, a couple of hundred men work under the same conditions 
and wages, and they are satisfied, and you are not”. A manager ora 
professional man ofa higher status has a more or less unique position, 
he is not one of the crowd. So his normal and under the circumstances 
his correct attitude is to be an individualist. 

If some employers contended (for my inquiries Productivity and 
Trade Unions) that full employment is harmful to labour productivity, 
while others stated that it is beneficial, it was not that their trains of 
thought were different but because they worked in different industries 
or different types of firms or different labour markets, where the 
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impact of full employment on labour productivity varied consider- 
ably due to certain specific conditions. The fact is that in some cases, 
full employment is harmful to labour productivity, for instance where 
the working conditions are very bad or wages very low or labour 
relations strained, all compared with other factories drawing on the 
same manpower. While in other cases full employment is beneficial 
to full performance, giving to the workers an additional incentive 
based on security. So actually all pronouncements of managers in 
this respect had to be related to the factual situations and checked by 
those facts. Their views had only secondary value. 

On the whole I have found that views and opinions of managers 
working in strained situations or in unsatisfactory conditions or with 
badly selected labour force, are on all matters pertaining to labour 
problems diametrically opposed to those of managers working in 
normal situations, satisfactory conditions and well selected labour 
force. And the key to understanding those views and opinions are 
situations. 

What elements in the situation determine our views? First there 
is an element of adjustment. If a married woman has to go out to 
work, it is better for her, if she believes it is right for a woman to go 
out to work. If she starts struggling with herself, all the time being 
in conflict over the issue, her health would suffer and she would 
succumb to the strain in no time. Her views are a sort of positive 
inner adjustment to a necessity which she cannot alter anyhow. 

Second, there is an element of interest. Ifshe has to go out to work, 
itis better for her if her husband as well as her neighbours and friends, 
in fact everybody would believe that this is the right thing to do, 
because in that case she can ask for and expect help and will be 
morally supported, while otherwise she is struggling alone without 
sympathy and help. 

Third, there is the historical element as well. A change of situation 
does not immediately produce a change of views. Sometimes the time 
lag is considerable; a person may still be holding a view which was 
perfectly adjusted to a previous situation, while out of touch with 
the present one. The grip of the past on our opinions and views is 
considerable, and not all persons have the capacity for a facile quick 
adjustment. Those views which are obviously not adjusted to a present 
situation, are often an expression of an acute maladjustment. A 
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woman who used to stay at home for ten or twenty years of her 
married life, and who has now suddenly to go out to work, might not 
like the idea and hold persistently to her previous attitude, thus 
hampering her chances of success. A new situation needs actually a 
conscious, sometimes considerable effort of mental adjustment. 

Fourth, there is also an element of conventionality and conformity 
in a given environment or group. The group situation is such and 
such, and the view held by this group is a perfect adjustment to a 
majority situation. For instance in a given neighbourhood women 
have large families, and their situation demands that they should stay 
at home and look after the children. So that is the respectable view 
to hold for the member of the group in spite that in a particular case 
a woman living in such a neighbourhood may have a small family 
and may be compelled to go out to work. So she will tell you, “I believe 
the right place for a woman is to stay at home, if she can afford it”, 
or “‘if so and so”. She will adhere to the basic belief but she will try 
to qualify it or to soften it. 

Especially the weaker members of the group, with a strong sense 
of inferiority, express views and opinions which are right to hold, in 
order to swim with the stream and to keep them in countenance, 
sometimes out of fear to displease, or because of the desire to please 
and oblige. Especially women very often express those views which 
could make them look respectable and orderly members of the com- 
munity, birds of a feather. 

It is very interesting to probe into cases where all or some of those 
elements are in conflict. A trained investigator can note at once the 
genuine views from those put forward as a tribute to hypocrisy. The 
tone, the colour of the voice, the firmness, the clearness of expression, 
the continuity of the flow, the stops, the pauses, the intonation are 
all signs of the genuine or the false article. The clash between the past 
and present situation, or between her own and her group situation 
are uncovered only in the process of discussion, if they find the under- 
standing of their real conflicts in the interviewer. At the first shot the 
conventional, or respectable view is advanced, then the deeper layers 
are uncovered. In a clash of elements in their views very much 
depends on the impact of the investigator, whether the respondent 
thinks that this or that view will be more acceptable to the investi- 
gator and more satisfying to him, leading to no more questions. 
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The opinions and views have nearly always an emotional under- 
current, they are very rarely deprived of emotional content. Pride 
or self-assertion or feelings of inferiority or objections, or simply judg- 
ments for and against, creep on all the time. This is especially true 
of such subjects like class divisions or class consciousness or work 
attitudes and work relations, family problems, practically of all social 
problems. I have found for instance that views advanced on such 
problems like restrictive practices or trade union matters or women’s 
work or class consciousness are strongly emotionally involved which 
diminishes the value and genuineness of views as a source of infor- 
mation. 

I have found that husbands who are to a large extent depen- 
dent on their wives’ earnings, often profess strong views that a 
woman’s place is in the kitchen. Their pride is hurt and they want 
to cover up their feelings of inferiority by professing views of domi- 
nating males. Their views are actually a smokescreen, not expressing 
their real opinions. 

Many views and opinions remain at the level of complete vague- 
ness and dimness. They are actually more feelers than opinions. 
When for instance one speaks with a working class girl about her 
class consciousness one can sense that she has something to express 
for which she can find no words, and what she has to express is rather 
a train of feelings and sensibilities than thought brought to the full 
light of consciousness. And an interviewer can clothe those thought- 
feelings into different robes of expression according to the ways of 
phrasing questions and generally conducting the interview. 

All important social questions and most of the attitudes and rela- 
tions which form the subject of social surveys suffer very strongly from 
ambivalence, which means that positive and negative attitudes are 
closely intertwined and interwoven. If you take such attitudes like 
man’s attitude towards his job, or towards his boss or his trade union, 
contradictions creep in all the time. He likes his job and he dislikes 
it at the same time. There is a tangle of contradictory motives and 
he is not quite sure how to sum them up in one definite answer, 
and here again the impact of the interviewer will be of prime impor- 
tance. 

As a source of information the value of opinions and views are 
often questionable. For instance I have asked mothers going out to 
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work whether this is harmful to their children or not, and I believe 
they should know something about it, loving and watching the child. 
The majority answer I have received is: no, their work is not only 
not harmful but often the other way round as the children can be 
given better amenities and better food. Can one rely on this answer 
as a clue to reality? Obviously not. The minority of mothers stated 
that their going out to working is harming their children but they 
have no alternative, and I must say that their view was largely upheld 
by nurses, doctors, psychologists and social workers. 

Or you ask in a given factory about working conditions, and the 
majority might tell you that they are unobjectionable, the work is 
healthy and there are only a few accidents, while the minority might 
criticize strongly those conditions, and when you study them carefully 
and discuss the matter with the works doctor and see the accidents’ 
reports, you come to the conclusion that the minority is right. Or 
you ask about restrictive practices of labour in a given craft. The 
majority of workers may flatly deny their existence, while the minority 
may describe them in greatest details and when, following this, you 
start to study them, you see that the minority is right. 

I do not want to imply that the minority opinion as a source of 
information is more valuable in social studies than the majority 
opinion, I only wish to say that the majority statements are not 
necessarily right by the fact that the statements are those of majority. 

The public opinion surveys in a factory can give a completely 
distorted picture of labour relations. I have often interviewed great 
many workers in a factory and was convinced on the basis of those 
interviews that work relations are satisfactory, then one or two men 
hinted something vaguely and put me on a new track which has 
made me see things in different light and made me change my 
previous view. 

It is not only that great many people are often afraid or chary to 
speak the truth but often they cannot see the truth, or they take 
everything for granted not exercising their thinking powers. So public 
opinion surveys in social studies must be taken with great caution as 
indices of real attitudes and relations. They must be all the time 
confronted with real facts governing the existing situation. 

There can be little doubt that the social investigator must look 
behind the facade of opinions and views, and examine their origin, 
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their background and their genuineness as well as their relation to 
the past and the present situation. Therefore the social interviewer 
must be much more experienced and trained than the average inter- 
viewers sent out in tens or hundreds to collect the sample data which 
are put on the calculating machines. It is doubtful whether the mass 
production in public opinion polls can further the progress of our 
science. 


London F. ZWEIG 


SUMMARY 


The key to views, opinions and attitudes are situations not vice versa. Men in 
different situations have as a rule different views and it is more interesting to 
devote our study to situations first and to the views second. It is practically im- 
possible to understand a view of a person without knowing all the facts which make 
up his situation. Even the meaning ot the same answer appears in a different light 
when the situation of the conversationalist is fully realized. 

Opinions are related to actual situations but sometimes in an inverted way, 
often related to a group not to an individual situation or to the situation of the 
past. The emotional elements are nearly always present, especially the elements of 
pride and self-satisfaction, or inferiority and resentment. In complex problems 
ambivalence is very frequent, and in such cases the impact of the interviewer is 
considerable. 

There is a strong tendency towards conformity, especially marked among the 
weaker or less intelligent members of the community and the majority opinions 
as a source of factual informations about existing situations, attitudes or relations 
must be always accepted with great caution. 

Views and opinions are not a prime force in the process of change, and many 
views and opinions, although voiced, do not lead to action. Sometimes they are 
voiced as an outlet, simply as a substitute for action. 

Opinions and views are an important vehicle of adjustment and maladjustment. 
Views and opinions maladjusted to a man’s situation produce conflict, anxiety 
and guilt. 

It follows from the above that public opinion research, valuable as it may be on 
its own count, has in social studies, dealing mostly with complex problems, with 
the explorations of complex situations, attitudes and relations, only a limited use. 
The social investigator must look behind the facade of opinions and examine their 
origin, their growth and their mutation against the background of the past and 
present situations. Therefore the social investigator must be better trained and 
must be more experienced than the average interviewers sent out in tens or 
hundreds to provide the sample data which are put on the calculating machines. 
It is doubtful whether mass production in social surveys can serve the real progress 
of social sciences. 
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ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Meinungsforschung im Rahmen sozialer Studien. Die jeweilige Situation ist der Schliissel 
zum Verstandnis von Ansichten, Meinungen und Haltungen — und nicht umge- 
kehrt. Menschen, deren Situation verschieden ist, haben in der Regel verschie- 
dene Ansichten, und es ist deshalb aufschlussreicher, zuerst die Situationen zu 
untersuchen und dann erst die Ansichten. Es ist praktisch unméglich, die Ansicht 
einer Person zu verstehen, ohne samtliche Tatsachen zu kennen, durch die ihre 
Situation bestimmt ist. Sogar die Bedeutung der gleichen Antwort erscheint in 
anderem Licht, wenn man sich die Situation des Gesprachspartners vergegen- 
wartigt. 

Die Meinungen stehen in Beziehung zu den tatsachlichen Situationen, wenn 
auch manchmal auf invertierte Weise: oft sind sie nicht auf die individuelle 
Situation bezogen, sondern auf die einer Gruppe oder auf eine Situation der 
Vergangenheit. Emotionale Elemente sind fast immer gegenwartig, namentlich 
Stolz und Selbstbehauptung, oder Inferioritat und «Ressentiments». Bei kom- 
plexen Problemen kommt Ambivalenz sehr haufig vor, und in diesen Fallen ist 
der Einfluss des Interviewers betrachtlich. 

Es besteht eine starke Tendenz zur Konformitat, besonders deutlich bei den 
schwacheren oder weniger begabten Gliedern der Gesellschaft. Ferner muss die 
Meinung der Mehrheit als Quelle von Tatsacheninformationen iiber vorhandene 
Situationen, Haltungen oder Beziehungen immer mit grosser Vorsicht aufge- 
nommen werden. 

Ansichten und Meinungen gehéren nicht zu den wichtigsten Kraften, die zu 
Anderungen fiihren; viele Ansichten und Meinungen, obgleich sie geaussert 
werden, fiihren zu keinen Aktionen. Manchmal werden sie lediglich geaussert 
als Ausweg, einfach als Ersatz fiir die Handlung. 

Meinungen und Ansichten sind wichtige Ausdrucksmittel fiir erfolgte und 
nicht erfolgte Anpassung. Sind Ansichten und Meinungen einer bestimmten 
Situation nicht angepasst, so sind Konflikte, Angst und Schuldgefiihl die Folge. 

Aus all dem ergibt sich, dass die Erforschung der 6ffentlichen Meinung, so 
wertvoll sie an sich sein mag, in sozialen Untersuchungen, die sich meist mit 
komplexen Problemen, mit der Erforschung komplexer Situationen, Haltungen 
und Beziehungen befassen, nur von begrenztem Wert ist. Der Sozialforscher muss 
hinter die Fassade der Meinungen blicken und deren Herkunft, Bildung und 
Veranderung vor dem Hintergrund der vergangenen und gegenwartigen Situa- 
tionen untersuchen. Deshalb muss er besser ausgebildet sein und iiber gréssere 
Erfahrung verfiigen als die durchschnittlichen Interviewer, die zu Hunderten 
ausgesandt werden, um die Stichprobendaten zu beschaffen, die alsdann den 
Rechenmaschinen iibergeben werden. Es ist zweifelhaft, ob die Massenproduk- 
tion an sozialen Ubersichten dem wirklichen Fortschritt der Sozialwissenschaften 


dienen kann. 
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RESUME 


Recherches sur l’opinion publique dans le cadre des études sociales. Dans chaque cas, la 
situation individuelle est la clé permettant de comprendre les points de vues, les 
opinions et les attitudes — et non pas réciproquement. Les hommes dont la situation 
est différente ont en régle générale une maniére de voir différente et c’est pour- 
quoi il est plus intéressant de rechercher d’abord quelles sont les situations et 
ensuite les points de vues. Il est pratiquement impossible de comprendre l’opinion 
d’une personne sans connaitre tous les faits qui déterminent sa situation. Méme la 
signification d’une réponse identique apparait sous un jour différent lorsque l’on 
se rend compte pleinement de la situation de l’interlocuteur. 

Les opinions sont en relation avec les situations réelles, mais parfois de fagon 
inverse; souvent, elles ne se rapportent pas 4 la situation individuelle, mais a celle 
d’un groupe ou a une situation passée. Des éléments émotifs se présentent presque 
toujours, notamment l’orgueil et le contentement de soi-méme ou des sentiments 
d’infériorité et des ressentiments. Dans les problémes complexes, «l’ambivalence» 
est trés fréquente et dans ces cas, l’influence de l’enquéteur est considérable. 

Il y a une forte tendance vers le conformisme, particuliérement marquée chez 
les membres les plus faibles et les moins doués de la communauté. En outre, 
opinion de la majorité en tant que source d’informations effectives concernant 
des situations, attitudes ou relations données doit toujours étre accueillie avec une 
grande circonspection. 

Les maniéres de voir et les opinions ne sont pas les forces les plus importantes 
qui provoquent des changements; nombre de maniéres de voir et d’opinions, bien 
qu’elles soient exprimées, ne ménent pas a l’action. Parfois, elles sont exprimées 
uniquement comme exutoire, et se substituent donc simplement a I’action. 

Les opinions et les maniéres de voir traduisent notamment I|’adaptation ou 
le défaut d’adaptation. Les maniéres de voir et les opinions mal adaptées a la 
situation d’un étre humain entrainent conflits, angoisses et sentiments de culpa- 
bilité. 

Il résulte de ce qui précéde que les recherches sur l’opinion publique, si pré- 
cieuses qu’elles puissent étre en elles-mémes, n’ont qu’une utilité limitée dans les 
études sociales qui traitent le plus souvent des problémes complexes avec analyse 
de situations, attitudes et relations compliquées. Le chercheur dans ce domaine 
doit regarder au-dela de la forme extérieure des opinions et examiner leur origine, 
leur développement et leur modification, compte tenu, A l’arriére-plan, des 
situations passées et présentes. C’est pourquoi il doit étre mieux entrainé et plus 
expérimenté que la moyenne des enquéteurs qui sont envoyés par dizaines ou par 
centaines pour fournir les données prélevées a titre d’exemples pour étre confiées 
aux machines a calculer. Il est douteux que la production en série «d’apergus» 
sociaux puisse réellement servir a faire progresser les sciences sociales. 








DIE GENOSSENSCHAFT IM WANDEL: 
VERSUCH 
EINER TYPOLOGIE 


I 


Entfaltung und Wachstum der Genossenschaften, wie sie zum Aus- 
druck kommen in einer grésseren Mannigfaltigkeit der Genossen- 
schaftsarten, in leistungskraftigen Genossenschaften mit grossen 
Mitgliederbestanden, in einer zunehmenden Autonomie der Ge- 
nossenschaftsleitungen, in vertikal aufgebauten Genossenschafts- 
zweigen und in einem sichernden und férdernden Verbandswesen, 
sind begleitet von einem Wandel in der Einstellung und Haltung der 
Mitglieder zu den Genossenschaften, dessen Ursache zu einem Teil 
in den Genossenschaften und deren Zweck zu suchen ist und der 
auch zu einer Umbildung der Genossenschaften fihrt. 

Wenn der Gedanke, sich in Genossenschaften zusammenzu- 
schliessen, in Bevélkerungsschichten getragen wird, die sich in einem 
Zustand wirtschaftlicher Schwache oder Bedrangnis oder einer 
Marktunterlegenheit befinden und die von dem natiirlichen Ver- 
langen erfiillt sind, von diesem Zustand befreit zu werden, so ist es 
verstandlich, wenn die-angesprochenen Menschen nach der ihnen 
angepriesenen Genossenschaft als einem Mittel zur Besserung ihrer 
Lage greifen. Im Bewusstsein ihrer Ohnmacht, das eigene soziale 
und 6konomische Geschick allein zu bessern, ist bei ihnen die psy- 
chische Bereitschaft zur Anlehnung und Vereinigung gross und dem- 
zufolge ist ihre Zusammenfassung in Genossenschaften — sind nur 
Initiatoren vorhanden — ohne grosse Bedenken der Aufgerufenen zu 
verwirklichen. Der Erfolg solcher «situationsgemassen» Appelle 
zeigte sich bei der Griindung der Genossenschaften in nahezu allen 
europdischen Landern, aber auch ausserhalb Europas, zum Beispiel 
sehr eindringlich bei der Griindung von Genossenschaften in China 
durch die Kommission zur Bekampfung der Hungersnot in den 
zwanziger Jahren. Auch in den Notzeiten nach den beiden letzten 
Kriegen wurde deutlich, wie sehr bedriickte Menschen fiir Appelle 
zum Zusammenschluss in Genossenschaften, die ihrer Not begegnen 
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sollen, von denen sie aber keine konkrete Vorstellung zu haben brau- 
chen, empfanglich sein kénnen?. 

An Hand der Geschichte des Genossenschaftswesens verschiedener 
Lander kénnte nachgewiesen und veranschaulicht werden, dass ein 
Aufruf zum genossenschaftlichen Zusammenschluss oft dann von be- 
sonderem Erfolg begleitet war, wenn der Kreis der angesprochenen 
Menschen klein und fest verbunden war. Wird der Gedanke der Ge- 
nossenschaft in eine schon existente Gemeinschaft, wie ein Dorf oder 
ein ahnliches Gemeinwesen, getragen, so kann damit der Boden fiir 
eine zu griindende, funktionsfahige Genossenschaft abgesteckt und 
vorbereitet sein. Den Griindern des landwirtschaftlichen und zum 
Teil auch des Genossenschaftswesens in den Stadten im vorigen Jahr- 
hundert kam zugute, dass sie mit den Genossenschaften dkono- 
mische Zweckorganisationen in feste, verwandtschaftlich, nachbar- 
schaftlich, traditional und gefiihlsmassig verbundene Gemeinschaf- 
ten einfiigten, so dass diesen Griindern auch von Anfang an die Még- 
lichkeit gegeben war, sich bei ihren Genossenschaftssch6pfungen auf 
diese Bindungen der zur genossenschaftlichen Selbsthilfe Aufgeru- 
fenen zu berufen und darauf die zweckorientierte Genossenschaft 
aufzurichten. 

Wenn sowohl in der Praxis wie in der Literatur immer wieder von 
der Existenz einer besonderen Genossenschaftsgesinnung, eines 
eigenen Genossenschaftsgeistes und eines genossenschaftlichen Soli- 
darismus die Rede ist, so ist darunter vor allem das den Mitgliedern 
gemeinsame Bewusstsein zu verstehen, die eigene 6konomische und 
soziale Lage dann besser zu meistern, wenn sie sich zusammen- 
schliessen und zusammenwirken — ko-operieren — als wenn sie in der 
Vereinzelung verharren. 

Daneben sind aber auch — und zwar zu verschiedenen Zeiten und 
in verschiedenen Landern mit verschiedener Starke — Genossen- 
schaftsideologien mit iiberindividuellen Zielsetzungen, wie etwa der 
einer Uberwindung eines bestehenden Wirtschaftssystems durch 
Vergenossenschaftung, entstanden und fiir kiirzere oder langere 
Perioden wirksam gewesen. In den vielen Fallen, in denen solche 


1. Mit einer ahnlichen Bereitschaft der Menschen zur Vergenossenschaftung 
diirfte auch bei den Bemiihungen in einigen sogenannten unterentwickelten 
Landern, mit dem Mittel der Genossenschaft die Bevélkerungen dieser Lander 
auf ein héheres Lebenshaltungsniveau zu heben, zu rechnen sein. 
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genossenschaftlichen Anschauungen und Gesinnungen mit be- 
stimmten 6konomischen, politischen, religidsen, ethischen u.a. Auf- 
fassungen und Ideologien zusammengetroffen sind, ist die Genossen- 
schaftsgesinnung und die Entwicklung der Genossenschaften teils 
befruchtet und verstarkt, oftmals aber auch gehemmt worden. 

Auf diese merkwiirdige Zusammenfiigung irrationaler und ratio- 
naler, gemeinschaftlicher und gesellschaftlicher Elemente in den 
Genossenschaften ist es zuriickzufiihren, dass sich haufig Philan- 
thropen, Geistliche und Idealisten — von religidsen, karitativen und 
weltverbessernden Motiven erfiillt — der Genossenschaft seit ihrer 
Griindung angenommen, ja dass sogar bisweilen Eiferer das Be- 
kenntnis zur Genossenschaft mit einem religidsen Glaubensbe- 
kenntnis gleichgesetzt haben. Sowohl die Motivierung als auch die 
Zielsetzung genossenschaftlicher Wirksamkeit zeigen zu verschie- 
denen Zeiten und in verschiedenen Raumen bald vorwiegend irra- 
tionale, bald vornehmlich rationale Bestandteile, ohne dass dabei 
aber jemals die komplexhafte Eigenart dieser Motivierung ganz auf- 
gehoben worden ware. 


II 


Der Wandel, der sich in der Einstellung der Mitglieder von Genos- 
senschaften zu diesen im Verlaufe der Entwicklung vollzogen hat, 
besteht darin, dass in den Mitgliedern — weil von den Genossen- 
schaften die eigentlich gemeinschaftserhaltenden Klammern immer 
mehr abgestreift worden sind — das Gefiihl und das Bewusstsein der 
Zugehorigkeit zu einer Gemeinschaft zuriickgegangen ist. Mit der 


2. Unter den Persénlichkeiten, deren genossenschaftliche Bemithungen um 
die Linderung einer Not von christlicher Nachstenliebe und einem religiés fun- 
dierten Verantwortungsgefiihl gegeniiber den «vom Schicksal Enterbten» ge- 
tragen waren, ragt Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen hervor, der durch sein Wirken 
Geistliche beider christlichen Konfessionen fiir die genossenschaftliche Arbeit ge- 
wonnen hat, so dass ohne ihr Wirken sich das landwirtschaftliche Genossen- 
schaftswesen weder im Inland noch im Ausland so rasch hatte ausbreiten kénnen. 
Es diirfte kaum ein Land in Europa geben, in dem nicht Geistliche als « Raiffeisen- 
manner» gewirkt haben. — Die starke Betonung religiéser Motive durch Raiffeisen 
ist auch auf Widerspruch gestossen, insbesondere auf den Widerspruch von 
Wilhelm Haas, der in den siebziger Jahren des vorigen Jahrhunderts in Hessen 
begann, landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaften nach eigenem, betont 6konomisch- 
rationalem Muster zu griinden. — Zu dieser Frage sei hingewiesen auf OswALD VON 
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raumlichen Verbreitung der Genossenschaft, mit ihrem Hinaus- 
wachsen iiber lokal umgrenzte Bezirke, mit der Fusion von Genossen- 
schaften, mit ihrer Anpassung an die Geschaftsmethoden von Kon- 
kurrenzbetrieben, mit der Zunahme des Gewichts 6konomischer 
Entscheidungen und der dadurch bedingten, unaufhaltbaren Ver- 
selbstandigung von Genossenschaftsleitungen, mit der Eingliederung 
von Einzelgenossenschaften in iiberregionale Genossenschaftszen- 
tralen und -verbande und (in verschiedenen Landern) in die Organi- 
sation der Gesamtwirtschaft und mit der wachsenden Kompliziertheit 
und Schwankungsempfindlichkeit der Gesamtwirtschaften und der 
Einzelwirtschaften tritt der utilitaristische Zweckcharakter der Ge- 
nossenschaften pointierter hervor; ob gewiinscht oder nicht, wurden 
und werden die 6konomisch-rationalen Wesensziige der Genossen- 
schaften profilierter. In dem Grade, in dem Genossenschaften von 
einer solchen Versachlichung erfasst und von zunehmender « Ratio- 
nalitat» erfiillt werden und in dem ihre Zweckorientiertheit weit- 
gehend verabsolutiert erscheint, lockern sich die emotionalen und 
ideologischen Bande zwischen Mitgliedern und Genossenschaften 
und gefiihlsbetonte Appelle erzielen, wenn iiberhaupt, nur noch eine 
bedingte und voriibergehende Wirkung, weil sie eine entgegenge- 
setzt gerichtete Entwicklung negieren. 

Die Frage dieser zunehmenden Okonomisierung der Genossen- 
schaften ist eine Frage der genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaft, 
der genossenschaftlichen Personalvereinigung und der einzelnen 
Mitglieder. Die Erfiillung der wirtschaftlichen Forderungsaufgabe 
durch die in Konkurrenz mit nichtgenossenschaftlichen Betriebs- 
wirtschaften stehenden genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaften 


Ne.i-BREUNING, «Die Selbsthilfe in katholischer Soziallehre und Sozialpraxis», 
Archiv fiir Gffentliche und freigemeinschaftliche Unternehmen, Bd. 1 (1954), Heft 1, und 
auf Enrico Trier, «Die Selbsthilfe als Frage evangelischer Sozialethik», ibid., 
Bd. 2 (1955), Heft 4. Genossenschaften haben sich aber nicht nur in christlichen 
Landern entwickelt und verbreitet ; Genossenschaften finden sich iiberall dort, wo 
Bevélkerungsschichten der Hilfe bediirfen und die Nachstenliebe zu den sittlichen 
Geboten gehért. — Dass die Verbindung von genossenschaftlicher Arbeit mit reli- 
gidser Einstellung nicht nur férdernd, sondern auch abschliessend, spaltend und 
hemmend auf die Entwicklung der Genossenschaften wirken kann, hat sich in 
jenen Landern gezeigt, in denen sich Genossenschaften und ihre Verbande kon- 
fessionell, parteipolitisch, begrenzt berufsstandisch oder eng berufsorganisa- 
torisch gebunden haben. 
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erheischt Rationalisierung der genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirt- 
schaft und aller ihrer Geschaftsbeziehungen und zwischenbetrieb- 
lichen Verkehrsakte, namentlich der mit den genossenschaftlichen 
Zentralen. Diese Okonomisierung der wachsenden genossenschaft- 
lichen Betriebswirtschaften, aber auch das Umwerben der Mitglie- 
der von Seiten der Konkurrenz der Genossenschaften reduzieren die 
ideologischen Bindungen der Mitglieder zu ihrer Genossenschaft. 
Unter den verschiedenen Beziehungsarten zwischen Mitgliedern 
und Genossenschaften bekommen die geschaftlichen Leistungsbe- 
ziehungen absolut und relativ ein grésseres Gewicht; die Mitglieder 
werden rechenhafter ; die Differenzen zwischen genossenschaftlichen 
Preisen und Marktpreisen gewinnen immer mehr an Bedeutung; die 
Mitglieder kalkulieren wie Marktpartner und handeln wie diese; sie 
wollen auch von der genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaft um- 
worben werden; sie schieben, ohne dass deshalb das Bewusstsein der 
mitgliedschaftlichen Zugehérigkeit zu verschwinden brauchte, 
zwischen sich und die genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft, die 
nicht mehr so selbstverstandlich wie friiher «ihre Genossenschaft» 
ist, sozusagen einen Markt mit allen ihm anhaftenden Risiken, 
namentlich fiir die genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft; der ur- 
spriinglich feste Fundus von Umsatzbeziehungen der genossen- 
schaftlichen Betriebswirtschaft mit den Mitgliedern verliert an 
Stabilitat und die «genossenschaftliche Treue»*® der Mitglieder 
schmilzt zusammen, so dass sich die Geschaftsbeziehungen mit Mit- 
gliedern von Nur-Kauferbeziehungen (bei Beschaffungsgenossen- 
schaften) oder Nur-Lieferantenbeziehungen (bei Verwertungsge- 
nossenschaften) nicht mehr wesentlich unterscheiden. Das bedeutet, 
dass bei den Geschaftsbezichungen mit den Mitgliedern deren ge- 
nossenschaftlicher «Mantel» immer diinner wird, dass die Bezie- 
hungen ein individualistischeres Geprage bekommen und sich Markt- 
beziehungen angleichen. 

Es ist schwierig festzustellen, wo hierbei Ursache und wo Wirkung 
liegt, ob in den Genossenschaftsleitungen oder in den Mitgliedern 
oder ob diese Erscheinung — wofiir vieles spricht — nicht Teil einer 
allgemeinen gesellschaftlichen Entwicklung mit gemeinschafisauf- 

3. In der November-Ausgabe 1955 der englischen Genossenschaftszeitschrift 


The Co-operative Productive Review, wurde in einem Artikel «The Loyalty Myth» 
die genossenschaftliche Treue alten Stils fiir tot erklart. 
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lésender Wirkung ist, der weder die Genossenschaftsleiter noch die 
Mitglieder entrinnen kénnen. Unabhangig von der Frage der Ver- 
ursachung ergibt sich als Faktum eine genossenschaftliche Betriebs- 
wirtschaft, deren Unterschiede gegeniiber der Selbstandigkeit, den 
Marktbeziehungen und den Risiken von vergleichbaren nichtgenos- 
senschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaften mehr und mehr abnehmen und 
deren Betriebspolitik mit dieser Entwicklung einer tiefgehenden 
Transformation unterworfen wird. 

Die Glieder (= Mitglieder) der genossenschaftlichen Personalver- 
einigung sind nicht mehr Glieder eines gemeinschaftlichen Ganzen, 
sondern Mitglieder einer utilitaristischen Zweckgesellschaft; im 
Mittelpunkt der Genossenschaft steht fiir sie deren Betriebswirt- 
schaft. Genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft und Mitglieder sind 
zuerst, wenn nicht ausschliesslich, marktpartneraéhnliche Kontra- 
henten und der Grad der 6konomischen Férderung der Mitglieder 
und ihrer Wirtschaften durch die genossenschaftliche Betriebswirt- 
schaft bestimmt massgeblich den Umfang und die Intensitat der 
Beziehungen zwischen beiden. 

So allgemein die individualisierende Tendenz steigender Ratio- 
nalitat in den Genossenschaften wirksam ist, so verschieden ist der 
Stand der dadurch bewirkten Umbildung der Genossenschaften, 
verschieden namentlich nach der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung des 
Wirkungsraumes der Genossenschaften, nach der Entwicklungs- 
stufe der Genossenschaften und ihres Genossenschaftszweiges, nach 
der Mentalitat der Mitglieder und nach der Fiihrungseignung der 
Leiter. Ein Vergleich gleichartiger Genossenschaften zu verschie- 
denen Zeiten und ein Vergleich von Genossenschaften verschiedener 
Lander zur gleichen Zeit ergibt ein Gefalle in der nichtrationalen 
Bindung der Mitglieder an die Genossenschaften in zeitlicher und 
raumlicher Hinsicht. Je nach dem Standort der einzelnen Genossen- 
schaft in diesem Gefalle erscheinen in ihr spezifisch genossenschaft- 
liche Tatbestande in verschiedener Stufung und Schattierung trans- 
formiert, und im gleichen Masse erheischt die Betriebspolitik und 
mit ihr die Pflege des Mitgliederkontakts eine Abkehr von tradi- 
tionalen Massnahmen und eine Anpassung an die genossenschaft- 
liche Personalvereinigung als einer unmittelbar 6konomische Ziele 
verfolgenden Vereinigung von Individuen. 
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Ill 


Wird der gesamte genossenschaftliche Bereich unter dem Einfluss 
dieser Transformationstendenz abzustecken versucht, so ist die eine 
gegebene Begrenzung die herkémmliche, traditionale Genossen- 
schaft mit einer festgefiigten Personalvereinigung, deren Mitglieder, 
von der Notwendigkeit oder Richtigkeit genossenschaftlichen Zu- 
sammenschlusses iiberzeugt, bisweilen mit einer inneren Glaubigkeit 
der Genossenschaft anhangen und fiir die deshalb ein 6konomisch- 
kritisches Verhalten bei ihren Beziehungen mit der genossenschaft- 
lichen Betriebswirtschaft entfallt oder héchstens von zweitrangiger 
Bedeutung ist. Diese Selbstverstandlichkeit in der Inanspruchnahme 
der genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaft durch die Mitglieder be- 
sagt jedoch nicht, dass es den Leitern solcher Genossenschaften nicht 
auf die typisch genossenschaftliche Férderung der Mitglieder an- 
kommen wiirde. Das bei den Leitern solcher Genossenschaften vor- 
handene Bewusstsein, von den Mitgliedern einen Grundauftrag er- 
halten zu haben, wird bei eng begrenztem Mitgliederkreis und ent- 
sprechendem Kontakt mit den Mitgliedern immer wieder wachge- 
rufen und gestarkt. Weil diese Genossenschaft am ehesten den Vor- 
stellungen entspricht, die urspriinglich mit dem Begriff Genossen- 
schaft verbunden worden sind, kénnte sie als historischer Genossen- 
schaftstyp oder auch als der Idealtypus der Genossenschaft ange- 
sprochen werden. Solche Genossenschaften sind aber auch in der 
Gegenwart existent. — Fiir die weitere Betrachtung ist namentlich 
die Tatsache von Bedeutung, dass sich Genossenschaften dieser Art 
deutlich als Organe der Mitglieder und ihrer Wirtschaften betatigen 
und dass die diesen Genossenschaften eingefiigten Betriebswirt- 
schaften nur nach einer Seite mit dem Markt verbunden sind, so dass 
sich diese genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaften als Betriebs- 
wirtschaften darstellen, die nicht die ganze Umsatzfunktion, son- 
dern nur eine Teilfunktion ausiiben. 

Die andere Grenze in diesem Umbildungsprozess wird von jenen 
Genossenschaften gebildet, bei denen die Okonomisierung den 
héchsten Stand erreicht hat und die ein stark merkantiles Geprage 
tragen. Zwar gibt es bei ihnen auch die persénliche Mitgliedschaft 
und von einer Personalvereinigung kann ebenfalls — vor allem in 
einem juristischen Sinn — gesprochen werden. Fiir die Mitglieder 
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dieses Genossenschaftstyps bedeutet die Mitgliedschaft keine Ver- 
pflichtung fiir die dauernde Anerkennung der Genossenschaft und 
noch viel weniger driickt sich in dieser Mitgliedschaft ein Bekenntnis 
der Mitglieder zur Genossenschaft als einer fiir sie allein geeigneten 
Zusammenschlussform aus. Mitgliedschaftsbeziehungen einerseits 
und Leistungsbeziehungen mit der genossenschaftlichen Betriebs- 
wirtschaft andererseits sind nur insoweit voneinander abhangig, als 
die Mitgliedschaft die (rechtliche) Voraussetzung dafiir ist, mit der 
genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaft dann als Kunde oder Liefe- 
rant oder Kreditnehmender oder Wohnungssuchender in Ge- 
schaftsbeziehung treten zu kénnen, wenn das zweckméssig ist, das 
heisst: 6konomisch vorteilhaft erscheint. Vom Standpunkt der Mit- 
glieder aus gesehen reprasentiert sich die genossenschaftliche Be- 
triebswirtschaft als einer von mehreren prasumtiven Marktpartnern, 
nicht mehr. Fiir die genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft aber be- 
deuten solche utilitaristischen Mitgliedschaftsverhaltnisse die Um- 
wandlung der organartigen Leistungsbeziehungen zwischen Mit- 
gliederwirtschaften und genossenschaftlicher Betriebswirtschaft in 
marktahnliche Leistungsbeziehungen. Ein eigenes Geprage tragen 
diese Leistungsbeziehungen dann vor allem kaum mehr, wenn die 
genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft neben Mitgliedergeschaften 
auch Nichtmitgliedergeschafte tatigt. Damit aber, dass die Be- 
triebswirtschaft der Genossenschaft nicht mehr als Organbetrieb der 
Mitgliederwirtschaften, sondern als ihr Marktkontrahent erscheint, 
der im Einzelfall gewahlt oder nicht gewahlt wird, wird die Lei- 
stungsbeziehung zwischen genossenschaftlicher Betriebswirtschaft 
und Mitglied zu einer Marktfunktion; die genossenschaftliche Be- 
triebswirtschaft erscheint nach zwei Seiten marktverbunden und da- 
mit als eine die volle Umsatztatigkeit ausiibende Betriebswirtschaft. 

Nunmehr sind zwei Genossenschaftstypen — zwei Realtypen, von 
denen der erste an den Idealtypus heranreicht — als Grenztypen im 
genossenschaftlichen Gesamtbereich erkennbar, zwischen denen 
sich eine Vielfalt von Ubergangen und Mischungen findet: 


1. die Genossenschaft, 
deren Personenvereinigung Ziige der «Gemeinschaft» tragt, in- 
folgedessen als gemeinschaftsnahe Personenvereinigung angespro- 
chen werden kann, und 


a 
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deren Betriebswirtschaft als Folge ihrer engen leistungsmassigen 
Verbundenheit mit den Mitgliederwirtschaften nur einseitig 
marktverbunden ist und somit nur eine Teilfunktion der Um- 
satzfunktion — entweder die Beschaffung oder die Verwertung - 
ausiibt; 
2. die Genossenschaft, 

deren Personenvereinigung eine Gesellschaft mit vorwiegend 
ékonomischen Zwecken ist, und 

deren Betriebswirtschaft als Marktpartner der Mitgliederwirt- 
schaften erscheint und als solcher die ganze Umsatzfunktion 
ausiibt. 


IV 


Der Wandel in den Genossenschaften, namentlich in den genossen- 
schaftlichen Betriebswirtschaften, und die Unterschiede in den 
Grenztypen der Genossenschaften werden noch deutlicher, wenn 
die die ganze Umsatzfunktion ausiibende genossenschaftliche Be- 
triebswirtschaft auf dem allen genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirt- 
schaften gemeinsamen Hintergrund profiliert wird. Dieser allen Ge- 
nossenschaften gemeinsame Hintergrund besteht darin, dass in sie - 
unabhangig von einer mehr gemeinschaftlichen oder mehr gesell- 
schaftlichen Pragung der einzelnen Personenvereinigung — Be- 
triebswirtschaften eingeschlossen sind, die die Wirtschaften der Mit- 
glieder fordern sollen. Handelt es sich bei Betriebswirtschaften um 
Bereiche, in denen unter einem einheitlichen Willen menschliches 
Leistungsvermégen und Leistungsmittel planmassig zu dem Zweck 
zusammengefiigt werden, Leistungen zu erstellen‘, so stellen ge- 
nossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaften solche Bereiche dar, in denen 
(unter einem einheitlichen Willen menschliches Leistungsvermé- 
gen und Leistungsmittel planmassig zu dem Zweck zusammen- 
gefiigt werden, Leistungen zu erstellen und) mittels der erstell- 
ten Leistungen die Wirtschaften der Mitglieder geférdert werden 
sollen. 

Wenn auch dieser Sachverhalt bei allen genossenschaftlichen Be- 
triebswirtschaften gegeben ist, so haben sich doch die zweiseitig 


4. Siehe dariiber R. Henzier, «Zur Frage der Betriebs- und der Unter- 
nehmungsidentitat», Zeitschrift fiir Betriebswirtschaft, 1956, Nr. 2, S. 95 ff. 
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marktverbundenen genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaften inner- 
lich und dusserlich in einen Habitus eigener Art hineinentwickelt 
und sind in einen besonderen Rahmen eingespannt worden. Abge- 
sehen davon, dass sich bei ihnen die Mitgliederwirtschaften und die 
genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft vor und bei den Leistungs- 
beziehungen wie Marktpartner oder als Marktpartner gegeniiber- 
treten, hat hier die genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft auch alle 
weiteren Folgen einer doppelten Marktverbundenheit zu tragen: 
ihr und ihren Marktfunktionen heften sich alle adaquaten Markt- 
risiken an; sie ist gezwungen, den Markt nach zwei Seiten standig zu 
erforschen und die prasumtiven Kontrahenten, auch wenn diese 
die Mitgliedschaft besitzen, zu umwerben; im Wettbewerb stehend 
und vom Beschaffungsmarkt zum Absatzmarkt umsetzend muss sie 
im Interesse der Mitgliederwirtschaften und deren Férderung mit 
der fiir die Entfaltung eigener Initiative erforderlichen Autonomie 
gegeniiber den Mitgliedern ausgeriistet sein. 

Als besondere und wesentliche Merkmale dieser zweiseitig markt- 
verbundenen genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaft treten hervor: 


1. die Maxime ihres Handelns ist, fiir die Mitgliederwirtschaften eine 
optimale Leistung zu erstellen; 

2. es handelt sich bei ihr, als einem Mittel der Mitgliederwirtschaften, 
um eine mit relativ erheblichem Kapital erstellte Betriebswirt- 
schaft mit relativ hohen fixen Kosten; 

3. ihre Methode ist streng rational und bezweckt, standig bessere 
Marktbeziehungen herzustellen und bessere Verfahren der inner- 
betrieblichen Leistungserstellung ausfindig zu machen. 


Diese Merkmale aber — die Maxime, das eingesetzte Mittel und 
die angewandte Methode -— sind wesentliche Ziige der Unterneh- 
mung; sie sind es jedenfalls dann, wenn die Auffassung, eine Unter- 
nehmung miisse als Merkmal das der Orientierung am héchsten Ge- 
winn tragen, als einseitig und zu eng abgelehnt wird und wenn auch 
andere Maximen anerkannt werden. Somit erscheint es begriindet, 
diesen Genossenschaftsbetrieb als Genossenschaftsunternehmung 
anzusprechen. Daraus folgt, dass die zweiseitig marktverbundene 
genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft als genossenschaftliche Unter- 
nehmung angesprochen werden kann. 
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Wahrend in dem einen Grenztyp der Genossenschaft die genos- 
senschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft ihre traditionale Grundgestalt be- 
halten hat — der Kiirze halber sei sie auch mit Genossenschafts- 
betrieb bezeichnet —, hat sie beim zweiten Grenztyp eine Anpassung 
an ihre doppelseitige Marktposition und die damit verbundenen 
Spannungen erfahren. Die Entwicklung der Genossenschaften ist 
somit gekennzeichnet durch einen Bereich, der auf der einen Seite 
vom Genossenschaftsbetrieb, auf der anderen Seite von der Genos- 
senschaftsunternehmung abgesteckt ist. 


Vv 


Nunmehr kann die Gesamtheit der Genossenschaften gegliedert 
werden in 


Genossenschaften, die aus gemeinschaftsnahen Personenvereini- 
gungen und traditionalen Genossenschaftsbetrieben bestehen, 
und in 

Genossenschaften, die zweckgesellschaftliche Personenvereinigungen 
und Genossenschaftsunternehmungen in sich bergen. 


Handelt es sich bei dem ersten Genossenschaftstypus um eine Ge- 
nossenschaft mit einem traditionalen Genossenschaftsbetrieb, der ein- 
seitig marktverbunden ist und nur eine Teilfunktion a asizbt, so ent- 
steht bei ihm ein positives Geschaftsergebnis dadurch, dass von der 
Betriebswirtschaft mehr als der zu ihrer eigenen Aufwandsdeckung 
erforderliche Betrag einbehalten wird. Weil diese genossenschaftliche 
Betriebswirtschaft nur einseitig marktverbunden ist, kann ihr Ge- 
schaftsergebnis auch nicht als Differenz zwischen Aufwendungen 
und Ertragen angesprochen werden. Da die genossenschaftliche Be- 
triebswirtschaft ein Organbetrieb der Mitgliederwirtschaften ist, 
erfolgt die Abrechnung der Geschaftsbeziehungen zwischen beiden 
zu einer Art von Verrechnungspreisen; das von der genossenschaft- 
lichen Betriebswirtschaft zu viel Einbehaltene ist ein Aufwands- 
iiberschuss, kurz: ein Uberschuss oder eine Eriibrigung. Der Begriff 
« Gewinn » sollte beim traditionalen Genossenschaftsbetrieb deshalb 
vermieden werden, weil ein Gewinn eine aus einer doppelten 
Marktverbundenheit entspringende Umsatztatigkeit voraussetzt 
und weil der Begriff «Gewinn» die der Genossenschaft grundsatz- 
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lich wesensfremde Leitmaxime der selbstandigen Gewinnerzielung 
nahelegt. 

Diese Griinde, den Begriff «Gewinn» im Genossenschaftswesen 
zu vermeiden, kénnen dann nicht mehr mit der gleichen Berechti- 
gung vorgebracht werden, wenn es sich um den zweiten Genossen- 
schaftstypus, die aus einer zweckgesellschaftlichen Personenvereini- 
gung und einer Genossenschaftsunternehmung bestehende Genos- 
senschaft handelt. Die Genossenschaftsunternehmung steht nach 
zwei Seiten mit dem Markt in Verbindung; sie fiihrt Umsatzpro- 
zesse im marktmassigen Sinn durch und tragt die mit Marktfunk- 
tionen untrennbar verbundenen Risiken. Solche Umsatztatigkeit — 
ein Umsetzen von einem Beschaffungs- zu einem Verwertungs- 
markt — ist Voraussetzung fiir die Entstehung echter Umsatzge- 
winne als Differenzen der Werte verschiedener Markte. Je grésser 
die Marktrisiken sind, desto grésser ist der den Marktbeziehungen 
immanente Zwang, nach Gewinn zu streben. Die doppelte Markt- 
verbundenheit der Genossenschaftsunternehmung wirkt sich somit 
in doppeltem Sinn auf das Geschaftsergebnis der Genossenschaft 
aus: sie ermdglicht eine Gewinnentstehung und sie drangt zum Ge- 
winnstreben; sie bestimmt den Charakter und beeinflusst die Héhe 
des Geschaftsergebnisses. Damit ist das Geschaftsergebnis, soweit es 
kein Verlust ist, bei dem ersten Genossenschaftstypus mit dem tradi- 
tionalen Genossenschaftsbetrieb als Uberschuss, bei dem zweiten 
Typus mit der Genossenschaftsunternehmung als Gewinn charak- 
terisiert. 

Die mit der Kennzeichnung genossenschaftlicher Extremaltypen 
dargestellten Entwicklungswandlungen der Genossenschaften be- 
riihren nicht ihren Grundauftrag, die Mitgliederwirtschaften zu 
fordern, und auch nicht ihre Fahigkeit, diesen Grundauftrag zu er- 
fiillen. 


Universitat Hamburg (Deutschland ) REINHOLD HENZLER 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Die Entwicklung der Genossenschaften, ihr Grésserwerden, ihre raumliche Aus- 
breitung, der Zusammenschluss zu Zentralgenossenschaften und in Verbanden 
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wie auch die standige Zunahme der genossenschaftlichen Aufgaben haben sowohl 
in der genossenschaftlichen Personenvereinigung als auch in der dazugehérenden 
Betriebswirtschaft und im Verhaltnis beider zueinander Wandlungen hervor- 
gerufen. 

Die genossenschaftliche Personenvereinigung ist heute weniger als friiher eine 
Gemeinschaft Gleichgesinnter, die vom Gedanken der Selbsthilfe durchdrungen 
sind. Im genossenschaftlichen Zusammenschluss werden die utilitaristischen und 
ékonomisch-rationalen Motive der Mitglieder offensichtlicher, wahrend die ideo- 
logischen Bindungen in den Hintergrund treten. 

Die genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaften sind infolge ihrer Konkurrenz 
mit nichtgenossenschaftlichen Betrieben gezwungen, sich in ihrem inneren Auf- 
bau und in den Geschaftsmethoden jenen Betrieben anzupassen. Die hierzu 
erforderliche straffe Fiihrung der genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirtschaften und 
ihr grésseres Eigeninteresse bedingen eine zunehmende Autonomie ihrer Lei- 
tungen. 

In dem Verhdltnis der Mitglieder zu ihren Genossenschaften verlagert sich 
das Schwergewicht auf die geschaftlichen Leistungsbeziehungen. Die Mitglieder 
kalkulieren wie Marktpartner und handeln wie diese. Die Differenz zwischen den 
genossenschaftlichen Preisen und den Marktpreisen wird zum wichtigsten Mass- 
stab fiir die Beurteilung der genossenschaftlichen Férderung und bestimmt Um- 
fang und Grad der Inanspruchnahme der genossenschaftlichen Betriebswirt- 
schaften. Zwischen die Mitgliederwirtschaften und die Betriebswirtschaft der 
Genossenschaften schiebt sich ein Markt. Je weiter sich die Geschaftsbeziehungen 
von der aus genossenschaftlicher Treue resultierenden Ausschliesslichkeit ent- 
fernen, desto mehr nehmen die Risiken fiir die genossenschaftliche Betriebswirt- 
schaft zu und nahern sich Marktrisiken. 

Im Hinblick auf diese Wandlungserscheinungen und nach der Starke ihres 
Auftretens kénnen alle Genossenschaften in eine Reihe von Erscheinungsformen 
eingeordnet werden, die von zwei Typen begrenzt wird und die zahlreiche Zwi- 
schen- und Ubergangsformen aufweist. Auf der einen Seite steht der Typus der 
traditionalen Genossenschaft, der an den genossenschaftlichen Idealtyp heran- 
reicht. Er ist gekennzeichnet durch eine festgefiigte Personenvereinigung, deren 
Mitglieder eine Gemeinschaft bilden, und durch eine Betriebswirtschaft, die nur 
einseitig mit dem Markt verbunden ist und mit den Mitgliederwirtschaften in 
enger Geschaftsbeziehung steht. Da diese Betriebswirtschaft nur eine Phase der 
Umsatzfunktion — entweder Beschaffung oder Verwertung — ausiibt und der 
unmittelbaren Férderung der Mitgliederwirtschaften dient, stellt ihr Reinertrag 
einen echten Uberschuss dar. 


Am anderen Ende dieses gesamten genossenschaftlichen Bereichs steht jene 
Genossenschaft, deren Personenvereinigung einer Gesellschaft mit 6konomischer 
Zwecksetzung gleicht. Ihre Mitglieder fiihlen sich ihr in erster Linie juristisch 
verbunden. Zwischen der dazugehérenden Betriebswirtschaft und den Mitglieder- 
wirtschaften besteht ein Markt mit allen ihm anhaftenden Risiken. Somit iibt 
diese Betriebswirtschaft in doppelter Marktverbundenheit die volle Umsatz- 
funktion aus. Der daraus resultierende Ertrag muss als ein echter Umsatzgewinn 
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angesehen werden. Diese genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft tragt wesentliche 
Ziige einer Unternehmung; es erscheint deshalb gerechtfertigt, sie als Genossen- 
schaftsunternehmung anzusprechen. 


SUMMARY 


The Co-operative in Process of Transformation: An Attempt to Formulate a Typology. The 
development of co-operatives, their expansion in size, their wider territorial 
distribution, their tendency to unite in central organisations and societies, 
together with the steady increase in co-operative functions, have led to a number 
of changes in the co-operative association of persons, in the *‘ business unit’’ (Be- 
triebswirtschaft) that forms part of the set-up, and in the relations of the association 
of persons with the business unit. 

The association of persons forming a co-operative has lost some of its earlier 
character as a community of like-minded people imbued with the idea of self-help. 
In the co-operative association the utilitarianism and economic rationalism of the 
members’ motives is becoming more manifest, while ideological ties are receding 
into the background. 

Competition with concerns outside the co-operative movement is forcing the 
co-operative business units to fall into line with them in their internal structure 
and business methods. The tight rein which this calls for in the conduct of the 
business units, together with the stronger claims of self-interest, entails an in- 
creasing degree of autonomy for their managements. 

In the relations between the members and their co-operatives, the emphasis 
is shifting to the business aspects. The members calculate like market partners and 
act as such. The difference between co-operative prices and market prices is 
becoming the most important yardstick for measuring co-operative advancement, 
and it is determining the extent and degree of recourse to the co-operative business 
units. A market is insinuating itself between the member economies and the 
business unit. The farther business relations retreat from the state of exclusivity 
which is the result of loyalty to the co-operative, the greater become the risks run 
by the co-operative and the more these approximate to market risks. 

From the standpoint of these phenomena of change, and according to the 
intensity with which they make themselves felt, it is possible to classify every co- 
operative as conforming, in outward appearance, to one among a series which 
ranges between two extreme types and presents numerous intermediate and 
transitional forms. At one end of the scale is the type of the traditional co-operative, 
reaching out towards the ideal co-operative type. It is characterised by a close- 
knit association of persons, whose members form a community, and by a business 
unit connected with the market on one side only and standing in close business 
relations with the member economies. Since this business unit is concerned with 
only one phase of the trade function—either procurement or realisation—and 
serves the direct advancement of the member economies, its net income represents 
a genuine surplus. 
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At the other end of the scale is the co-operative whose association of persons 
resembles a company with economic aims. Its members feel themselves primarily 
connected with it by a legal link. Between the particular business unit and the 
member economies there is a market, with all the ensuing risks. It follows that this 
business unit exercises the whole trade function, with a double market tie. The 
resulting yield must be regarded as a genuine turnover profit. This co-operative 
business unit has essential features of an enterprise; accordingly, it seems justi- 
fiable to pronounce it a co-operative enterprise. 


RESUME 


La coopérative en passe de se modifier: essai de «typologie». L’évolution des sociétés 
coopératives, leur croissance, leur vaste extension, leur affiliation 4 des coopératives 
centrales et 4 des associations, ainsi que la continuelle augmentation de leurs taches 
ont suscité des changements tant dans les unions coopératives de personnes que 
dans les exploitations leur appartenant et leurs rapports entre l’une et l’autre. 

L’union coopérative de personnes est aujourd’hui moins que par le passé une 
communauté d’hommes animés par l’idée de l’entraide. Dans l’affiliation coopé- 
rative, les raisons utilitaires et économico-rationnelles des membres sont plus 
évidentes, tandis que les attaches idéologiques passent a l’arriére-plan. 

Les exploitations coopératives sont obligées, du fait qu’elles sont en concurrence 
avec des entreprises non-coopératives, de s’adapter 4 ces derniéres dans leur 
organisation interne et dans les méthodes commerciales. La direction, nécessaire- 
ment stricte a cet égard, des exploitations coopératives et leurs propres intéréts, 
assez considérables, exigent une autonomie croissante de leurs organes de gestion. 

Dans les rapports des membres envers leurs coopératives, le centre d’intérét 
se déplace vers les avantages pouvant étres obtenus. Les membres calculent 
comme des partenaires sur le marché et agissent comme tels. La différence entre 
les prix des coopératives et ceux du marché devient la principale mesure de l’avan- 
tage qu’offre la coopérative et détermine le volume des affaires traitées avec les 
exploitations coopératives. Entre les membres et la coopérative s’établit un 
marché. Plus les relations d’affaires s’éloignent de |’exclusivité qu’implique la 
fidélité coopérative, plus les risques pour l’exploitation coopérative s’accroissent 
et plus ils se rapprochent de ceux du marché. 

Eu égard a ces symptémes de modification et selon la force de leur manifesta- 
tion, toutes les coopératives peuvent revétir une série de formes extérieures qui se 
limitent 4 deux types extrémes présentant de nombreuses catégories intermédiaires 
et transitoires. D’une part, il y a le type de la société coopérative traditionnelle 
qui s’apparente au type coopératif pur. I] est caractérisé par une solide union de 
personnes dont les membres représentent une communauté et par une exploitation 
qui n’est qu’unilatéralement rattachée au marché et en étroite relation d’affaires 
avec les membres. Comme cette exploitation n’exerce qu’une phase de la fonction 
d’échanges — soit de procurer ou d’écouler des marchandises — et qu’elle sert a 
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améliorer directement la situation des membres, son bénéfice net représente un 
véritable excédent. 

L’autre grand type de coopérative est celui dont l’union des personnes ressem- 
ble a une société poursuivant des buts économiques. Ses membres se sentent en pre- 
mier lieu liés juridiquement. Entre l’exploitation lui appartenant et les membres, 
il existe un marché avec tous les risques qui lui sont inhérents. Ainsi, cette exploi- 
tation exerce la fonction intégrale d’échanges en étant doublement liée au marché. 
Le revenu qui en résulte doit étre considéré comme un véritable profit sur les 
transactions. Ce genre d’exploitation coopérative revét les traits essentiels d’une 
entreprise; il parait donc justifié de la qualifier d’entreprise coopérative. 





THE ROLE OF EMPATHY IN SCIENCE: 
MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL* 


I 


The function of science, as indeed the function of life whose handmaid it is, is to 
understand. It is not to predict, or even to control events in the world in which we 
live. Yet the scientist, like the ordinary human, does control and does predict. 
He does so, however, within a limited context which he does not presume to equate 
with the conditions of life as a whole, and his predictions always have an element 
of uncertainty in them. He arbitrarily abstracts, for study, a portion of reality 
and of the conditions of life, and he offers to others suggestions and an insight 
on the basis of what he has learned from his study. The validity of his findings 
when applied to the world situation as a whole is quite another matter, however; 
by definition and by common consent, this lies outside the range of his speciali- 
zation. The relationship between “‘reality’’, as it is or may be, and “‘reality’’, as 
the scientist knows it through the medium of his symbols, is a problem beyond 
the competence of the scientist qua scientist. Nor is it within the exclusive compe- 
tence of any identifiable body or group. No single man or institution, on any level, 
is able to speak with authority about the state of affairs of the world in which we 
live, taken in its entirety. Such authority is, ultimately, the function of the world 
as a whole, functioning as a whole. Ultimate “‘sovereignty”’’, if such a concept 
has meaning at all, is a property of a whole structure, not of any of its abstracted 
parts. 

When we have understood ‘“‘understanding”’, we shall have understood the 
functions of science, and, in truth, we shall have a deep insight into the process 
of life itself. It is our conviction, however, that a meaningful and absolute under- 
standing of understanding is impossible, and that, even were it possible, it would 
be undesirable. Nevertheless, from having raised the question, from having 
grappled with the problem and thereby learned our human limitations, we may 
better appreciate the nature of our experience in the world in which we live. 
We may learn how we are confined in a here-and-now which is constantly moving, 
changing direction, and reshaping itself. With Alice, we run in order to stay where 
we are. We may notice also that the child finds little difficulty in accepting Alice’s 
predicament, whereas the more sophisticated and mature adult is often inclined 
to discount it as fanciful invention and playing with words. It is only when he 
attempts to recapture something from his past that he realizes the futility of such 
an endeavour and becomes aware that it quite literally takes all his energy to 
stand still, and that even then he cannot manage it. 


* Editorial Note: Strictly speaking, the present article, concerned with the investigation of knowledge, 
falls outside the normal sphere of interest of this periodical. In nevertheless offering it to our readers, we have 
been actuated by the consideration that its theme is of cardinal importance for all branches of science, by 
no means excluding the social sciences, and by the fact that it represents an independent attempt to confront 
the epistemological standpoint of the West with a line of approach which owes its origin to the intellectual 
patrimony of the East. 
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In order to escape from our confinement we project symbols for our world, 
through which we feel ourselves actually able to control our “‘real’’ world, and 
which we tend to accept as the “‘real’’ world itself. Science has been, at one and 
the same time, a record of such projection and a denial of its validity. Science is 
self-destroying in this way. Science has developed from an empirical justification 
of dualistic Greek conceptions to a denial of their meaningfulness as representations 
of the real world. Science began with a positivist bias in this sense and has become, 
and is becoming, as deeply negativistic as the so-called ‘‘intuitive”’ religions of 
the East. A lingering trace of this originally dualistic orientation may be found 
in the continued employment of the assumed dichotomy between subjective and 
objective categories of experience. Science, it is argued, is only concerned with 
the objective, that which is open to everyone to examine, that which can be 
measured and communicated. 

Such a distinction, however, fails to settle a number of outstanding problems. 
If the difference between the subjective and objective modes of experience is itself 
“real’’, if it is a correct representation of “‘reality’’, if these are absolutely different 
areas, is this difference itself subjective or objective? How is it possible, in “‘ob- 
jective’ terms, to indicate that which is “‘subjective’’? After some reflection it 
becomes clear that “‘subjectivity’? and “‘objectivity’’ do not reside as inherent 
properties in the things so classified. It is a matter of our relation to them and of 
our understanding of our relation to them. These, too, are dynamic terms. Thus, 
at one time pain might be considered a purely “‘subjective’’? phenomenon; now 
it is possible to measure pain with considerable accuracy. “‘ Pain’? has become 
objective. It is clear that “‘pain’’ has not changed, at least in this sense, but we 
have changed in our relation to it. It is suggested that it may be possible to code 
the electric currents associated with the behaviour patterns of the brain so that we 
may be able to “‘read”’ thoughts of individuals as the physician reads the electro- 
cardiograph. Likewise, it is not inconceivable that at some date we may be able 
to represent dream behaviour on a television screen, to record it, to furnish “‘ob- 
jective”? evidence for our “‘subjective’’? psycho-analysts. If we establish pointer 
readings as the measure of objectivity, there is no human experience which is not 
susceptible of such measurement. But do pointer readings provide understanding? 
Are measurements equivalent to what is measured? Is the symbol the same as 
what it represents? 

Objectivity here is measurablity and no more. Subjectivity refers to the personal 
experience of phenomena, which may or may not be measured but are measurable 
in exactly the same way as any quantum of our experience. The difference between 
subjectivity and objectivity as we understand them is the difference between 
reality (the personal, “‘subjective’’ experience of anything on any level at any time 
under any conditions) and the symbol for reality (symbolic representation of our 
experience of reality—not representation of reality as such—the expression of a 
belief in the validity of measurement). The important thing to note, however, 
is that neither “‘subjective” nor “‘objective’’ has any necessary ‘‘objective’’ (or 
“subjective’”’) reference to reality as such. 
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II 


Science is thus only one representational system dealing with a particular kind 
of experience. It is not “true”. We would not deny that science has some very 
effective measuring rods. It is hard to dispute their efficiency. It is hard not to 
agree with their findings and to believe that what science (i.e. physics) has estab- 
lished as “‘truth”’ is not so, and that the title to respectability in scholarship is not 
established by submitting all classes of phenomena to the same precision instru- 
ments of measurement as the physicists use. The lure of reducing everything to 
physics is an enticing one. We should understand, however, that what gives science 
(physics) its respectability is not the intrinsic superiority of the physicist’s measuring 
tools (over, for example, those used by the social scientists or the “‘ humanists’) 
but the character of the phenomena which are being observed, their susceptibility 
to control and to experimentation in terms appropriate to the measurements 
which are being made, and, most important, the fairly unanimous agreement 
(now) of scientists in this field as to what constitutes measurement. These factors 
are, of course, not unrelated. Nevertheless, the scientist does not “‘understand”’ 
an atom ora “‘force’’ with which he is dealing. They are merely logical implications 
of the abstract system which the scientist has assumed in order to represent his 
ideas. He may or may not have “‘subjective”’ system relations with them on one 
level or another, but his ‘‘objective”’ observations are nonetheless refractions of 
his system and do not represent direct contact with his study data. His system, 
as a system, is not itself “‘reality’’, although we would hardly contend that his 
experience, in terms of his system, is less (or more) real than experience gained 
in connection with other systems. In general, the scientist has no ideas about the 
ultimate reality of the things he is studying, and very little interest in this aspect 
of them. When he shows such an interest, he gets bogged down and loses track 
of what he is doing. His only interest is that they should work for him within his 
system. When this does not happen, he corrects his system. What the scientist 
‘‘understands’’, what he internalizes, is not reality but his experience of reality 
in a certain system marked by strict adherence to certain disciplines. This is so 
obvious to him that he is frequently inclined to forget it. The experience of the 
pointer reading is so simple that almost anyone with the necessary training can 
share it. 

But compare the social scientist, the mystic, the witch doctor. None of these 
individuals “‘understands”’ what he is working with any better. None of them knows 
the forces with which he is working in terms of what they really “‘are’’. Despite 
the pretensions of some of them to such knowledge, it is not difficult to refute their 
claims, which, on closer investigation will be found to rest on pure assumption, 
cultural and personal. Nevertheless, the assumption holds its ground because here 
too it “‘works’’, or it is believed that it does. The witch-doctor is not unscientific. 
His assumptions and his way of looking at the world are just different. Were we 
to define the method of modern science as correct because people think it is, we 
might be able to make as strong a case, or an even stronger one, for witchcraft. 
Were we to define the method of modern science as correct because it works within 
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the framework of its assumptions, we could do as much for witchcraft, at least 
within its traditional context. The basic method is not different; only the specific 
assumptions and their specific applications are different. The hallucinations of 
the mentally disturbed, as experiences, are not un-real. They correspond exactly 
to the individual’s real world. Moreover, it is quite possible to induce states of 
hallucination wherein these experiences can be verified as real by the most hard- 
headed and unbiased observer. Thus the psychiatrist begins today with a recog- 
nition of the reality of the hallucinatory experience. He does not discount it as 
“subjective’’. He takes a considerable interest in classifying such matters, making 
them tangible and ‘‘objective’’. The success of the physicist has been due to his 
willingness to observe, to symbolize according to his observation, and to control 
through experiment. His success is not due to any special property which he 
possesses and others do not. He has merely adopted a technique which has been 
used by all peoples for the purpose of getting things done; but he has refined it 
by means of particular assumptions which have been effective in getting things 
of a certain order done. This method is open to investigators in all fields. So, too, 
are his assumptions. In the application of the physicist’s method to other spheres, 
however, there has been a tendency to misread his assumptions. The physicist has 
supposed himself to have rejected the human factor in his equations; he has thought 
that he has become objective in fact, not realizing that such objectivity is verbal. 
It does not eliminate the human factor; it standardizes it. Consequently, the social 
scientist, trying to apply the physicist’s technique, is led into erratic attempts to 
eliminate the human element, and he tends to practise pseudo-physics on the social 
level in terms of various reductionist techniques. 

The physicist disciplines his human factor; he restricts the kind of experience 
it can have. He denies it certain feelings when these feelings are not commensurate 
with what is being measured. He does not deny human feelings in the absolute 
because he cannot; he would be up against unintelligibility in his work, even in 
the stage of formulation. Thus, if length is what is being studied, pain is denied. 
It is not that pain is unreal, or that length is more real, but that, in his context, 
he is interested in the one and not the other. He restricts himself and his experience 
in this way; it is easier in some respects to measure length in contrast to pain; 
it is highly improper to reduce experience of either to terms of the other, however; 
thus he may not make statements about the quality of pain when he has carefully 
excluded all experience and measurement of pain from his experiments and has 
only observed various length relationships. These length relationships may be 
correlated with pain in certain specified situations, but pain is then recognised 
and admitted as a real datum which can be experienced and studied. Thus the 
physicist realizes that his observations are limited, and he makes no claim to 
represent “reality” or the full range of human experience. More important, he 
does not deny the validity of these other aspects of life either; contrary to what 
we are inclined to believe, he does not eliminate the human factor. 
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III 


In the same way, the yogi may concentrate entirely upon pain, ignoring all con- 
cepts of dimensions. A scientist interested in precisely what interests the yogi (and 
the yogi may find some difficulty in expressing his interests in verbal form intelli- 
gible to us) is obliged to follow the same meticulous procedure as the yogi. For 
the yogi, the goal is clearly a more symbolized one; for the scientist performing 
the same experiment, the goal may have a deeper significance and one that is 
more readily perceptible. The focus of their interest is different; their methods 
are the same. Moreover, both may realize the inadequacy of this interest as a 
means of providing an understanding of reality as a whole. 

What we wish to show here, however, is that the scientist is different only in 
the quality of his experience, and that his experience depends upon the assumptions 
of the system under which he is working, even though he may not be aware of 
them. The nature of his experiencing and all the rest are just the same. His ability 
to communicate the consequences of his experience is due, not to the nature of 
his experience, but to the fact that many others who have undergone similar 
experiences can project themselves in such a way that they are able to accept his 
experience in terms of the symbols he offers for it. 

The test of the reality of a phenomenon is not its communicability but its 
susceptibility of being experienced as such. If phenomena occur but once, they 
are no less real, no more subjective. Indeed, all phenomena occur but once. That 
phenomena occur in patterns which have varying degrees of similarity is the basis 
of communication. Phenomena owe part of their similarity to the disposition of 
individuals to record them similarly. In a traditional Hindu society, it is the 
physicist who lacks the power to communicate, who is not ‘“‘scientific’’. The fact 
that we believe it to be possible to exchange information at a ‘“‘scientific’”’ level is 
our proof that such communication is possible at any level where experiences have 
a close resemblance of structure and do not require techniques or organs which 
are by definition limited to special individuals. Communication is a fact. The only 
question is what we propose to do with it. Objectivity implies the possibility of 
sharing experience, which can then be treated as a common entity by several 
observers. If it is possible either for the yogi or for the physicist to do this, there 
is no a priori reason why others cannot also do so. Thus we may believe that it is 
possible for the social scientist to investigate social attitudes in an entirely ‘‘ob- 
jective’? way, and yet not lose their ‘‘subjective’? meaning. Any experience can 
be represented and can be communicated as such in symbol form if our interest 
in doing so is adequate. There are many phases of our total experience which will 
probably always be considered too trifling to be dealt with in this way. 

What matters to the scholar, therefore, is the accuracy with which he represents 
his experience in symbol form, and this is equally a factor in his ability to induce 
his experience in those with whom he wishes to communicate. Likewise, when 
examining the productions of other scholars, he wants to make certain that they 
are using symbols to represent what they have really experienced, and that they 
are not attempting to report on the basis of experiences which they have never 
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had, or which never occurred. This raises the question of intellectual honesty and 
the function of documentation. 

The scholar’s interest in symbol structure is quite different, however, when it 
is a question of people who are not of his type, who are not “‘scholars’’. In that case, 
he may generally assume that the symbol does not correspond as it purports to do. 
His function is to find out what the experience was, how the symbol expresses that 
experience, and what the nature of the pattern of distortion between symbol and 
experience really is or was. What is, in fact, misinformation in terms of the explicit 
content of the message or symbol representing the experience as stated becomes 
his source of inquiry, his source of information. Noise becomes the scholar’s signal. 
Whenever we try to ‘‘understand’”? someone, we become scholars in this way. 
The success of our understanding is dependent upon our ability to reconstruct 
and to experience the experience of another individual. It is precisely the same 
thing that the scientist does when checking the work of another scientist. In physics, 
where the kind of experience measured is relatively simple, intellectual honesty 
is furthered by the fact that the physicist knows he will be caught if he is not 
scrupulous. It may be for this reason that the unscrupulous are attracted to fields 
outside physics. In so far as method is concerned, however, this is precisely the 
same wherever there is any meaningful exchange or human intercourse at any 
level. Most of our experiencing of the experiencing of others is at almost reflex 
level, infra-verbal. Moreover, most of it takes place upon a mutual basis, one of 
give and take. Consequently, it often happens that we do not communicate upon 
the basis of the normal experience of the other, but on the basis of the normal 
experience modified so as to facilitate contact. The ease with which this is done, 
however, demonstrates the superficiality of a considerable part of human relations. 
There is no “‘struggle’’, no necessity to struggle, to get to the depths of the other 
person’s wants and needs. And there is no time. In many cases the enormous 
amount of energy that may be required is forthcoming only at critical times for 
the benefit of specially selected loved ones. The scholar who wants to understand 
people in this sense must develop a deep interest in and love for the people with 
whom he is working. He must be extremely ‘‘human’’. Moreover, so-called 
“understanding”’ not based upon such experience is a fraud; it is itself something 
that needs to be understood, not to be accepted as such. Piety is no substitute for 
real understanding. 

Thus we may say that the basis of understanding and of communication is 
empathy. But how does one empathize? How is empathy measured and com- 
municated ? 


IV 


The first point we should make here is that there are various levels of empathy 
possible. Sharing in the mere experience of observing a pointer reading may be 
rather shallow; sharing in the full experiment which leads to a pointer reading, 
such as the Curies had in discovering radium, may be an experience of considerable 
depth. The measure of empathy is the degree to which a common identification 
of the self occurs between individuals. One is able to understand another to the 
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extent that common values in a common value structure are shared. Empathy, 
therefore, is no cure-all. It is possible to share and to hate as well as to share and 
to love; it is possible to do so at the same time, at different levels, and perhaps 
even at the same level. 

We thus have two things to watch: the fact of sharing and the way of sharing. 
The scholar’s real interest in a subject may be very slight; the way in which he shares 
the experience may be very different from the way in which a participant who is not 
a scholar does so. The identification of the scholar may not be with the event at all, 
but with his branch of science, which may be a function of his private ego-world. 

Rather than trying to set forth a technique for the induction of empathy, 
however, we may more profitably examine how empathy functions in those 
situations where it already exists. 

We must seek those situations in which we feel that we have been able to 
understand another individual, if only for a brief moment. We may look for 
moments of intensity, if not in formal expression, then in feeling. Even this, 
however, may only tell us how not to empathize. It may be that we are only able 
to take a situation from which empathy may or may not develop. The structure 
of empathy may be too complex and it may be too volatile a feeling to be subject 
to rigorous control, consciously imposed. But, if we are able to recognize it, we 
may be able to exploit it in a fairly systematic fashion when it does occur, provided 
that such exploitation does not inhibit or distort it. Here too, however, we have 
no more than the same general limitation that must be observed in any scientific 
investigation or application thereof. Thus, if we can project a situation in which 
a reporter informs us that the basis of a certain action in another group is x, we 
may attempt to verify this through repeating the experiment under certain controls. 
His “‘documentation’”’ will not verify it, but our ability to repeat it will verify it 
for us. Neither will make it ‘‘true’’. If we accept the hypothesis that x is the basis 
of a certain action, we can project ways in which to reconstruct the situation in 
terms of x either positively or negatively, as we see fit. The net effect of our recon- 
struction may or may not be to make things work out the way we want. For this 
reason we need a large number of observers and continuous observation. What do 
we do when we get both reports of x and not x? What is the nature of x? With what 
information can the reporter supply us? And how does a report based upon em- 
pathy differ from any other report? 


Vv 


The chief difference is only a formal difference and yet one which affects the whole 
meaning of the equation to be set up. The reporting individual reports on the 
basis of a situation of which he has in some way become a part, which he fully 
admits and recognizes. He is not a disinterested spectator or abstract judge. He 
has become identified in some fashion with those involved in the matter. He is 
not dispassionate or “‘objective”’; he is emotionally involved. His personality has 
been adjusted to share the feelings of the other personalities involved. Nor is it 
an abstract intellectual sharing. To the extent that he has been successful in 
applying himself in this way, his own former identity has not been lost but has 
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been expanded and joined to the identity patterns of the other individuals involved. 
This we believe is a description of what happens in any successful experience in 
human relations. It is, moreover, the basis of any inter-personal relation whatso- 
ever. Empathy is successful in our acceptance of the terms where the ego-concept 
through which the individual is organized towards himself, his world and his 
society is expanded to include the ego-concepts of other individuals without antipa- 
thy and hostility. His reports, no longer objective in the sense of not being in some 
fashion a product of his own personality, are true only in so far as he is intellectually 
honest in presenting his experiences as they happened and as he understood them. 
The distinction made above between the scholar and the ordinary mortal is “hus 
to a certain extent artificial; all scholars are human; the authorities are always 
products of their culture and their society. Truth is the extent to which an experi- 
ence can lead us to other experiences which can be meaningful to us. One does 
not prove “‘truth’’ by documenting it, but by experiencing it, by living it. One 
is successful as a scholar to the extent that one experiences the world of others and 
interprets it to the world in general. 

The reporter is thus an interested party; the only difference is that he admits 
it. There is concern where before there was supposedly a kind of abstract apathy. 
Humans count as humans. 

What sort of thing does the reporter report? For the most part, he tries to 
express the needs and wants and fears and loves of another person or group in 
such a way that we can have a secondary experience of an empathetic order. 
His function is to help to make us all reporters, to help us make the necessary 
broadening identification, to make us interested, to let us feel our involvement. 
He does not create our involvement; he merely makes us aware of it. He helps 
us to construct a situation so that we may partake with others in the expression 
of personality needs. The ultimate success of the reporter lies in his ability not only 
to face a situation, but to symbolize it in such a fashion that others, though not 
directly in contact with it in its characteristic form, can also do so, His own 
personality is best expressed when we do not perceive it as such, but this only 
increases its importance for us. Consequently, it is somewhat difficult to define the 
precise content of his report. It depends upon the situations he is observing; it 
depends upon his personality; it depends upon the audience to whom he is re- 
porting; these form an integral whole in the report. 

A report may be verbal, but not necessarily. The test of a report is not in its 
factual completeness—no report on any level about anything can hope even to 
suggest what factual completeness would mean, let alone to produce it—but in 
the extent to which it is conducive to understanding which will produce actions 
most appropriate to the problem in hand. Specific actions can seldom be planned 
to meet this requirement; almost always they need to be highly “‘intuitive’’, that 
is, spontaneous, the outcome of deliberation at a great number of levels, only a few 
of which we can be aware of. It is not possible or desirable to prescribe specific 
courses of behaviour. As we have pointed out, this is neither the scientist’s preroga- 
tive nor that of any other group or individual. In the last analysis, the determination 
of the course of events must be left to the events themselves, the individuals 
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participating as parts of a whole, respecting their own dignity and that of others, 
in fact realizing that the two are different aspects of the same thing and that their 
own dignity cannot be genuine and meaningful if it is not responsive to that of 
others. This is not meant to be an idealistic statement, but rather to be a descriptive 
statement which, it is felt, can be validated by anyone and has, in fact, been so 
validated wherever human relations have been deep and meaningful and social 
intercourse harmonious and fruitful. The onus of producing evidence to the con- 
trary is on those who would deny it. 

Thus the reporter as an interested observer, nay, even participant, eventually 
includes our interests and participation in the situation as well. If we cannot 
prescribe the form of his messages as such, it is nevertheless possible to illustrate 
our arguments by messages which have been effective in this way. We may include 
great works of literature and music, we may think of the utterances of political 
leaders or orators, and also of the simple humble folk who stir our human feelings 
by their resolution and courage. It would not be difficult to compile bibliographies 
in this connection. It is a topic which might be expanded at some other time. 
We may also examine the types of attitude which inhibit and preclude successful 
identification and its reporting. 


VI 


We may notice, first, that there is a general tendency, at least in the West, to 
project one’s own cultural and personal values as the basis for all possible human 
behaviour. Cultural values include not only moralistic concepts but the ways in 
which experience is categorized as a whole. Cultural values permeate the entire 
cultural orientation or Weltanschauung, including our own scholarly ‘‘objectivity”’. 
If one is able, for a moment, to experience life, as conceived by individuals in 
another culture, one may revert to this experience, which is necessarily gross and 
undifferentiated, and refine it through further experiences of the same order by 
the same or different people, on the same or different levels. A scholar is not 
always the person best equipped to see the results of his implications. Sharing 
an emotional experience may provide an adequate basis for understanding refine- 
ments such as highly abstract and sophisticated philosophical expressions. To 
reverse the procedure, to start with the highly abstract and sophisticated philoso- 
phical expressions, as we have been wont to do in the past, is so likely to lead us 
to make distortions and to project values, that it is to be considered a highly suspect 
technique. Intellect does not come first in life; intellect does not lead; like other 
human functions, it is but an expression of a personality whole and a cultural 
orientation. Without a general view of the whole, we cannot make meaningful 
inquiry as to the role of the various parts as functions of that whole, and we deny 
that they have significant meaning for us as independent abstracts. 

If one is able, however, to experience life as it is conceived outside one’s own 
culture area, what does this do to one’s own cultural orientation and the values 
of one’s culture? We should understand that the fact of this happening at all is a 
matter of no small consequence. It indicates that there has been a building-up, 
although this may have passed unnoticed. The facts of life in the world today are 
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that there is cultural contact on a global basis and that, any way, the bases on 
which cultural values are established are shifting. Successful empathizing in inter- 
cultural affairs is a function of a total world situation, not of an abstract intellectual 
endeavour. Empathy of this order has a world meaning and it is a derivative of 
forces interacting in broad terms. Those who are able to report in this way do so 
by virtue of special training and by their position in terms of world culture, in 
addition to their own personality characteristics and qualifications. Thus it is not 
the case that learning to share other cultural values is a cause of a reconstruction 
of anything; it is itself an expression of a reconstruction which is going on anyway. 
As to the value implications of that reconstruction, one may profitably examine 
the reports of such men as F.S.C. Northrop in his Meeting of the East and West, 
in which he demonstrates deep insight into the contrasted organization of life in 
the East and in the West, and proposes solutions which do not imply the usual 
cultural value projections. 

Thus, we have the negative aspect of empathy: that one should not project 
one’s own Cultural values as universal values. But how does one know one’s own 
cultural values? How does one know when one is projecting? Here, we may borrow 
the analogy of the frictionless railroad train, used to advantage in presenting the 
premises of relativity physics. How does one know whether it is one’s own train or 
the other one which is moving? In absolute terms it does not matter. Our concern 
is with regard to specific other cultures. Our answer is that our trains are not 
independent, but they are coming into contact. We may hope that it will not be 
a head-on collision. However, we have become aware, intellectually at least, ot 
the fact we have direction and momentum. Our knowledge comes not from 
experiencing this in any abstract fashion, but because, in our contact with other 
cultures having different direction and momentum, we have suffered jolts of 
various sorts. We have become aware of our momentum only as our vehicle has 
had to change its course. Flying in an airplane, the passengers (other than aviation 
engineers) are utterly unaware of the energy functions of their movement, unless 
perchance that movement is upset by wind currents or the broadside of a mountain. 
Without such contrary movements we can never have a notion of our own move- 
ment. Likewise, our awareness of our direction and orientation in cultural matters 
is a derivative, not of abstract criticism, but of the feeling we get when we come 
in contact with directions and orientations which are different from our own. 
We learn about ourselves only as we view others, and we understand others only 
as functions of ourselves. Knowledge is therefore always limited and relative, but 
it broadens with broadened contact. If we learn to be skeptical about what we 
have asserted to be ‘the truth’’, also we learn to be skeptical about our ignorance. 
Whatever the limits of our knowledge of our experience, it does not on that account 
become less real to us. 


VII 
Returning to the problem of the reporters, how do we know which reporter to 


believe? Without some ‘‘objective”’ system of measurement, how do we know 
whose report is correct? Which report reflects a “‘true’”’ experience? In one sense 
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we may say that there is no such thing as an “‘untrue”’ experience, and that the 
only problem is to find the relation between the symbol and the experience which 
was felt. No man is a liar if we search deeply enough; irrespective of how he may 
have intended to distort his report, the distortions themselves provide clues and 
evidence of his experience at a deeper level. Moreover, it is our contention that 
the works of a scholar are not to be “‘ believed’’. Their function is to be suggestive. 
They cannot take the place of experience, if our interest is deep enough. 

In more “‘practical’’ terms, however, we do not feel that such an objective 
system can or should exist or be devised. The purpose of such a system would be 
to shift responsibility from the individual and his society to the abstract system. 
And this we assert is as impossible as it is undesirable. We are, each and all of us, 
burdened with the weight of the world, although as we gain in wisdom we may 
see such a burden as an opportunity for creative expression and understanding. 
In the final analysis, we must check each report ourselves. We must learn to 
experience on such a broad basis that we come into a kind of unity with the whole 
of our phenomenal world. Thus the function of the reporter is to suggest methods 
of experience to us, but the actual experiencing must be left to us as individuals. 
The scholar, learning to understand, can help us to understand; but understanding 
is, we feel, personal, even though it is an expression of something shared. 

If reports conflict in an area of interest to us, if scholars are unable to suggest 
to us paths of inquiry free from contradictions, we must accept the responsibility 
to make our own investigation, to experience and to observe for ourselves, and, 
further, we must learn why the scholars have given us conflicting reports. Without 
understanding the variety of reactions produced by a situation, we do not fully 
appreciate the situation. They are part of it. This does not mean that we are free 
to condemn those whose reports we find to be incorrect; indeed, our discovery 
that these reports are incorrect imposes on us an obligation to discover the basis 
of the error, and to find ways in which the individual can be freed from the con- 
ditions which have led to this distortion. It is not that his experience was false or 
that he falsely reported it, but that his experience was not sufficiently deep and 
not fully integrated in terms of the total situation which confronted him. We know 
the report to be false in terms of its explicit verbal content when we apply it to 
our own experience of a situation and it does not measure up. We should under- 
stand that this experience itself may be what is erroneous. There is no guarantee. 
No man is free from error and human weaknesses; no man ought to be condemned 
for his failures by those who see that they are failures. They, too, should be under- 
stood, so that the individual can be reintegrated with the world in which he lives 
in such a way that further errors, at least of the same sort, can be avoided. In such 
a connection, one is never free to assume one’s own virtue. The function of the 
scholar—and any man is a scholar who learns—is to develop a critical spirit and 
yet to retain one’s own self-respect and human dignity and personal humility. 
As one develops this attitude, one also assumes a responsibility to share it with 
one’s fellows. Thus, the good scholar is the good teacher. The good scholar is 
deeply human. The good scholar has no need to condemn and he is able to requite 
hatred with love and understanding. His vision of the good society is one in which 
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others are critical in this way also, but withal human; the social value of the indi- 
vidual personality is a living fact accepted freely by all. Thus empathy is not a 
tool for the exclusive use of the scholarly researcher; empathy is an attitude in 
which all people already share, through the use of which they can learn to com- 
municate on deeper bases and thus to grow in personal stature!. It is merely an 
extension of our normal perceptive experience, which is personal but which refers 
to that which is valid and as open to verification by others as is any “‘objective”’ 
fact. It is, we assert, what we do anyway whenever we understand anything or 
anybody, and it is what provides the basis for meaningful communication of 
experience at any level between individuals, or what unites the individual to 
himself through time from one situation to another. The faith we have in ourselves 
and in the reality of our experience is no less important in the projection of measures 
for physical phenomena, or, in time, for social phenomena. 

Empathy will work in human relations because it does work already. Empathy 
can be measured and controlled in the same sense that, in such fields as physics, 
it is already measured and controlled. When we realize how we think about our 
physical world, we may understand that we can think about our social and cultural 
world in the same way, and in fact realize that there is no other way possible that 
we can know of. 

It is a sign of successful empathy, of having achieved understanding, when 
observed inconsistencies are no longer inconsistencies, when they can be accepted 
as meaningful within the context of other cultures or individuals or species. We 
may notice that other cultures and species lacking expressed canons of consistency 
have no difficulty in accepting and understanding in this way. We have the unique 
ability to project abstract systems whereby we can consciously establish what we 
call consistency; but now we face the problem of recognizing that these systems 
are not absolute in themselves, do not fully and adequately relate reality to us or 
vice versa. When the bizarre and strange is no longer bizzrre or strange, we may 
feel that we understand. This does not mean that we accept the implicit consistency 
of the others as a necessary good for us, but that we realize that, at least within 
the cultural and personal worlds of these others, the apparently contradictory 
expressions have meaning and are consistent. Understanding these contradictions 
as expressions of fears, loves, hatreds, and needs of people permits us to treat them 
as living and intimate expressions of a common humanity and a single world. 

If we limit ourselves to expository writing, in the manner of Western scholar- 
ship, which is, by definition, confined to the investigation of a single system and 
set of values, this provides no basis for the critical study of the assumptions of that 
system against the criterion of reality in a larger context; nor does it permit 
meaningful inquiry into other systems—meaningful that is, in terms of the other 
systems. Scholarship, to be socially and individually relevant, needs to recognize 
these limitations and overcome them. 


Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) CARTER ZELEZNIK 


1. Cf. the notion of the “ Buddha”’ in you, which has always existed but which one becomes aware of only 
after certain experiences; this “enlightenment” has much in common also with the notion of “insight” in 
Gestalt psychology. 
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SUMMARY 


A major element in interpreting the method of the physical sciences with regard 
to its application to the social sciences is a proper understanding of the role of the 
observer: the human factor. The physical sciences have not eliminated this, but 
they have standardized it within the situations with which they are concerned, 
Irrespective of their precision and “‘objectivity’’, the measurements made in the 
physical sciences are meaningful in the final analysis only through reference to 
human feelings and insights. Similarly, ‘‘ measurements”’ in non-Western cultures 
are equally valid when the human factor is considered, although the situation 
which is being measured is quite different. Consequently, methods used in the 
social sciences should not be so formulated as to preclude the human factor (an 
impossibility any way) in an effort to ‘“‘emulate’’ the physical sciences; on the 
contrary, the human factor should be accepted as an important, meaningful, and 
necessary element in the equation. Thus, the goal of the social ‘sciences, and science 
in general, should not be to “‘prescribe”’ truth to people, but to help people to 
learn how to experience certain aspects of the world in which they live. Variation 
does not imply error but suggests that somehow the total orientation, including the 
human factor, is different. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Die Rolle der Einfithlung (« empathy» ) in der Wissenschaft: Messen und Kontrollieren. Ein 
wichtiges Element bei der Interpretation der naturwissenschaftlichen Methode 
im Hinblick auf ihre Anwendung in den Sozialwissenschaften ist das richtige Ver- 
standnis der Rolle des Beobachters: des menschlichen Faktors. Die Naturwissen- 
schaften (Physik) haben dieses Element nicht etwa ausgeschaltet, sondern fiir den 
Bereich der Situationen, mit denen sie sich befassen, standardisiert. Ungeachtet 
ihrer Exaktheit und « Objektivitat» sind die Messungen, die in der Physik vor- 
genommen werden, letztlich nur unter Bezugnahme auf die menschlichen 
Empfindungen und Einsichten bedeutungsvoll. In ahnlicher Weise sind auch 
« Messungen» in nicht-westlichen Kulturen giiltig, wenn der menschliche Faktor 
beriicksichtigt wird, obwohl die Situation, die gemessen wird, ganz verschieden 
ist. Infolgedessen sollten die Methoden der Sozialwissenschaften — im Bestreben, 
die Naturwissenschaften «nachzuahmen» — nicht so formuliert werden, dass der 
menschliche Faktor ausgeschlossen wird (was ohnehin unméglich ist); dieser 
sollte im Gegenteil als wichtiges, bedeutungsvolles und notwendiges Element 
akzeptiert werden. Daher sollte das Ziel der Sozialwissenschaften und der 
Wissenschaft im allgemeinen nicht darin bestehen, den Menschen die Wahr- 
heit « vorzuschreiben», sondern ihnen zu helfen, gewisse Aspekte der Welt, in der 
sie leben, zu erfahren. Abweichungen sind nicht Irrtiimer; sie weisen vielmehr 
darauf hin, dass die Gesamtorientierung, einschliesslich des menschlichen Faktors, 
verschieden ist. 
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RESUME 


Le réle de |’ «empathy» (c.-a-d. compréhension de la maniére de voir des autres) dans 
la science: mesurage et contréle. Un important élément lorsqu’on interpréte la méthode 
de la physique en vue de son application aux sciences sociales est la juste compré- 
hension du réle de l’observateur: le facteur humain. La physique n’a pas éliminé 
ce facteur, mais elle l’a en quelque sorte standardisé dans le cadre des phénoménes 
qu’elle envisage. Malgré leur exactitude et leur «objectivité», les mesures qui 
sont effectuées dans le domaine de la physique n’ont en fin de compte leur pleine 
signification que par l’intermédiaire de la maniére de sentir et de l’entendement 
humains. De méme, les «mesurages» faits dans les civilisations non-occidentales 
sont également valables lorsque le facteur humain est pris en considération, bien 
que les phénoménes qui sont mesurés soient tout a fait différents. Par conséquent, 
les méthodes utilisées dans les sciences sociales — dans les efforts accomplis pour 
rivaliser avec celle de la physique — ne devraient pas étre formulées de maniére 
a exclure le facteur humain (ce qui serait en fait une impossibilité) ; au contraire, le 
facteur humain devrait étre accepté comme un élément tout a la fois important, 
nécessaire et plein de signification. Ainsi, le but des sciences sociales et de la science 
en général ne devrait pas étre de «prescrire» la vérité aux hommes, mais de leur 
aider 4 apprendre comment tirer expérience de certains aspects du monde dans 
lequel ils vivent. Les différences constatées n’impliquent pas qu’il y ait erreur mais 
indiquent plutét que l’orientation globale, y compris le facteur humain, n’est pas 
identique. 





MILITARY ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
AND THE CREDIT SYSTEM 
IN THE 16th AND 17th CENTURIES 


Anton Ernstberger, erstwhile professor of history at the German University in 
Prague, now connected with the University of Erlangen, has presented us with 
an important book!. An expert on Wallenstein, both of his era and of his country, 
he was the first to discern the importance of a figure whose name has appeared 
only rarely in the literature in question. By stupendous effort and painstaking 
research moving mountains of archival material, of which some may since have 
been lost in the recent holocaust, he has been able to draw a picture of Hans de 
Witte, the man who financed Wallenstein during his first generalship in the Thirty 
Years’ War. The material which Ernstberger has unearthed is of permanent value, 
especially for economic historians who are interested in the history of business. 
The manuscript which Professor Ernstberger completed before the end of World 
War 1 was almost fost. Saved by his wife, when he, a Sudenten German, 
was driven into exile, it was preserved and restored to him by one of his Czech 
students. 

While the value of the publication cannot be stressed too strongly, there can 
be some doubt regarding the interpretation of the material and the form in which 
it is presented. The book is, for example, verbose; at half its length it would have 
been much better. 

In the following note I have kept in mind two purposes: (1) to put Ernstberger’s 
material in proper historical perspective, as he has not done, and (2) to present 
a very different interpretation of his ‘‘hero’’. It seems to me that Professor Ernst- 
berger, who never worked in the field of business or entrepreneurial history, has 
misinterpreted both the activities and the character of the figure with whom 
he deals. 


I 


This is not the place to describe how Central European warfare (after the creation 
of the first lansquenets armies in the 1480’s) came entirely into the hands of 
commanders who for the sake of profit raised and organized the troops which 
they led in battle. These men, whom I call military enterprisers, had two main 
business functions: contracting and extending credit to the war lords. In view of 
the novelty of the business and the undeveloped stage of economic life in general, 
this extension of credit was neither standardized nor institutionalized, and there 
was no established channel through which to connect it with the mercantile credit- 
system of the period. To understand this situation, impossible under advanced 


1. ANTON ErnstBercer, “‘ Hans de Witte: Finanzmann Wallensteins”’, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beiheft Nr.38, Franz-Steiner-Verlag, Wiesbaden 1954, xu, 566 p. 
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conditions, one should know that the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries possessed 
a credit system for and among princes and the nobility which functioned quite 
independently of that which the merchants had built up, a workable system of 
which economic historians seem totally unaware. 

When we study the extant material for the sixteenth century we find army 
commanders? as well as colonels and captains providing funds for raising and 
paying troops. The captains, to be sure, did not act independently but they helped 
the colonels by chipping in what they could make available. The colonels, on the 
other hand, provided funds by spending hoards, by borrowing on the basis of 
silver plate and jewelry, and by mortgaging their estates; and in so doing they 
drew mercantile funds into the financing of warfare. Finally, the army commanders, 
who regularly were princes, borrowed from wealthy allies and vassals,from churches 
and monasteries, as did Duke Heinrich von Braunschweig who thus financed his 
contribution of 1000 “‘horses’’ to the Imperial campaign of 1528 in Italy. When 
in dire straits a commander took church treasures by force, he might have first 
negotiated a loan contract with the Saints (!), for which an amusing example is 
on record. 

During the second half of the sixteenth century large merchant bankers, like 
the Fuggers, made their appearance as financiers of military enterprisers; these 
in turn proceeded to finance the war lords, who were unable to do this independ- 
ently, since the tax-collecting state, to use Schumpeter’s expression, was not as 
yet sufficiently advanced. We find on record transactions like the following, being 
very typical of a stage in which the traditional financing of the war lord by the 
military enterpriser slowly changed by the introduction of the merchant banker: 
In the late 1570’s Prince Alexander Farnese, governor general of the Low Coun- 
tries, owed Colonel Florens de Barlaymont, commander over a regiment of eleven 
companies, the sum of 717,329 florins and 19 stuivers which he promised to pay 
in instalments. The latter in turn owed one of his captains, Ruprecht von Eggen- 
berg, 23,715 florins and g stuivers. A few months after having received an acknowl- 
edgement of that debt, Eggenberg ceded it for 15,000 florins to the Fuggers. 
One can readily speculate that the Fuggers might have financed Eggenberg (whose 
grandfather incidentally had been a mint master under Emperor Frederick m1) 
and the latter thus repaid his debt or that he had invested his own funds and now 
was simply getting out of the business. Whether he gained or lost in the end is 
also unknown’. 

A war financed in sixteenth-century fashion was ultimately paid for as follows: 
by losses on the loans of the financing military enterprisers, losses which must 
have been rather common, although there may have been net gains on the venture 
as a whole through salary and booty; from the income of the war lords’ domains; 
by taxes voted by the estates of the war lords’ realms; and by contributions levied 
in occupied enemy country. The last-named three sources played a role also in 
the repayment of advances by the military-enterprisers and allies. We know, for 
example, that in the winter of 1527 when the commander of the Imperial army 


2. Ernstberger himself mentions on p.42 a typical case of this character without understanding it. 
3. H. von Zwiepineck-Stpenuorst, Ariegsbilder aus der Zeit der Landsknechte, Stuttgart 1883, p. 43, 231. 
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was ready to march on Rome, he asked the Duke of Ferrara for a loan to be 
refunded from the first contribution to be levied thereafter. This point must be 
stressed because we shall see that later Hans de Witte currently lent Wallenstein 
very large sums to be repaid also currently from contributions. 

The great importance of Ernstberger’s material lies in its illumination of a 
decisive step in the development of war finance. It shows that in the first half of 
the seventeenth century the greatest military enterpriser of all times, Wallenstein, 
while still financing his own war lord in sixteenth-century fashion, himself relied 
on and was backed by a large-scale merchant-banker. That is to say, mercantile 
credit then became and from that time on for two centuries remained the mainstay 
of war finance which thus moved toward institutionalization. The activities of 
Hans de Witte are a landmark in this process, the next step of which was accom- 
plished by the Rothschilds. 


II 


This brings us to the necessary re-interpretation of the subject of Professor Ernst- 
berger’s book. His “‘hero’’, Hans de Witte, was born probably between about 
1583 and 1585 into a Calvinist Flemish merchant’s family which may have left 
Antwerp in the wake of that city’s recatholicization. It is uncertain where he was 
educated, possibly in Hamburg. Be that as it may, by 1603 he was in Prague. 
There he became the junior partner of one Nikolaus Snouckaerdt, a typical 
merchant-banker of Flemish origin, who carried on business with the Hapsburg 
court and with the Bohemian nobility and who withdrew from the firm around 
1616 or 1617. Ernstberger makes it appear as though this man were a kind of 
simpleton, unable to put up with the drive, the energy, and the vision of his junior 
partner and that he was shoved aside by the latter. Here then is my first disagree- 
ment with the author. The material presented does not justify this interpretation. 
Actually Snouckaerdt retired from the business to take over a Mansfeld domain 
which had been pledged to his firm for debts. This fact opens up certain vistas 
which Ernstberger did not see, so that he missed the opportunity of investigating 
the rich Mansfeld archival sources to which it points and which might have given 
him additional information on the enterprise of which de Witte was to become 
the sole owner. Actually it appears probable that Snouckaerdt belonged to those 
merchant-bankers who, through loans to the Counts of Mansfeld during the period 
of its decline, financed the once famous Mansfeld copper mining. He must have 
advanced considerable sums, otherwise a whole Amt (domain) would not have 
been pledged to him. Furthermore there is clear implication that Snouckaerdt 
was both wealthy and successful, and his retirement to the country as the Pfand- 
besitzer of a domain (the possessor of a pledged domain) must be interpreted as a 
step up the social ladder, although in his case the climb was cut short by the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. Maybe Snouckaerdt’s retirement was pre- 
cipitated by conflicts with his junior partner, although no documentary evidence 
is presented; but if so he might have left in disgust over the bright but rash 
youngster whom he had admitted as a partner. 
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To be sure, that youngster struck out in a big way when left to his own devices. 
Shortly after the reconquest of Prague by the Hapsburgs and the flight of the 
Protestant King of Bohemia in November 1620, the new Bohemian government 
with the consent of the Emperor decided on a drastic coin deterioration. While 
theretofore 46 florins had been struck from the unit of weight of fine silver, in the 
future there were to be 79 florins. For the execution of this scheme, all mints in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Lower Austria were leased early in 1622 to a ring of 15 men, 
of which de Witte became the managing head, assisted by one Jakob Bassevi, an 
elder of the Prague Jewish community. In view of the role of Jews in the contempo- 
rary trade in used silverware and old coins the selection was a natural one. 
(Incidentally, research on this probably important Jewish businessman, whose 
name appears rather often in the sources, would seem worthwhile.) Apart from 
one dubious upstart, the remaining members of the pool were rapacious aristocrats, 
Wallenstein being the foremost. 

The “‘business’’ which was executed here was exactly the same which about 
one hundred and twenty-five years later during the Seven Years’ War was carried 
on by an order of Frederick u of Prussia by the Ephraims and Itzigs in Berlin and 
Leipzig. The execution of a gigantic inflation was left to the management of a 
monopolistic pool earlier, a monopolistic partnership later. Like Ephraim and 
Itzig, de Witte and Bassevi proved to be clever, adroit, and utterly ruthless business 
technicians. They waxed fat on the misery of very wide strata of the population, 
landowners excluded. As a matter of fact, of the aristocratic members of the pool 
at least Wallenstein, piling his private business on that of the pool, gobbled up 
by the dozens with deteriorated coin confiscated estates of the “‘rebels’’. I have 
never heard admiration expressed for the Ephraims and Itzigs, whose adroitness 
in the execution of their unsavory business is a matter of record, and I can see no 
reason to admire de Witte for corresponding transactions. On the contrary, his 
leadership in these shows very clearly what kind of man he really was throughout 
his career: a tremendously clever and adroit business technician with no scruples 
whatsoever, as long as his business remained within the letter of the law. Actually, 
it may even have been worse. It was claimed at the time that de Witte and his 
partners made an extra profit by deteriorating the coin even further than the 
contract authorized. If the Ephraim-Itzig operations can be taken as clues, this 
accusation may have had foundation. 

In the course of the 1622/1623 coin deterioration de Witte became a rather 
close associate of Wallenstein. A few years later, in 1625, when the latter raised 
his first army (an army larger than had been considered possible of being organized 
and led), de Witte became his financier. While in connection with the earlier 
business de Witte might be compared to Ephraim and Itzig, his activities between 
1625 and his death remind one of those of Gabriel Ouvrard, who was for a while 
Napoleon’s financier. But there was a good deal of difference between the two men. 
Wallenstein’s financier needed to be able to think in terms of magnitudes that 
would have made even big businessmen of the period dizzy. But in his methods 
de Witte does not seem to have gone beyond what was customary in the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries. To be sure, he must have handled them 
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as a past master; and in applying them to a new purpose, war finance, he may at 
least have come close to innovation. By comparison Ouvrard was a business 
strategist, whose plans went beyond anything that other businessmen had devised 
before. But he was not a business technician like de Witte, and when the great 
business leaders whom he met recognized the feasibility of his plans, the execution 
of the business was taken out of his hands. Thus the business thinker Ouvrard 
must be contrasted with the business technician de Witte, plungers and war 
profiteers though both of them were. 

What, then, was de Witte’s business during the second period of his inde- 
pendency in business? It was contingent on Wallenstein’s system of war finance, 
and the latter, in turn, was closely connected with the general’s strategy. In the 
course of my research on the military enterpriser, I gained an impression that 
Wallenstein was not a great strategist. His greatness lay in his organizational 
and business ability; but it is quite possible, as Professor Ernstberger contends, 
that Wallenstein would not have succeeded without the help of the ingenious 
business technician that de Witte undoubtedly was. This statement implies that 
the historical importance of the latter is not doubted. 

Thus it became possible to raise armies whose sheer weight made them irre- 
sistible, and with these Wallenstein steam-rollered through a large part of Germany. 
Occupying for a while ever new areas in which the wealth created by the labor 
of many peaceful years had accumulated, he ruthlessly deprived them of whatever 
they possessed. Halberstadt, for example, was bled white and Holstein, extra- 
ordinarily rich for the time, was left impoverished after a few months. Moreover, 
the Hapsburg provinces had to pay currently ruinous taxes. The role which de 
Witte played in this scheme was first of all the “‘anticipation”’ of those contributions 
and taxes. For this purpose a net of correspondents was built up. (Ernstberger 
uses here the word ‘“‘faktor’’ which, if not incorrect, is at least misleading.) For 
the scholar familiar with contemporary business it is quite clear how this network 
functioned. De Witte made available the funds needed for his “‘anticipations”’ 
by asystem of drawing and redrawing, that is, by the creation of purchasing power. 
I intentionally abstain from using here the phrase race-horse bills, since drawing 
and redrawing was then considered a legitimate business method. Logically, the 
man who gave short-term credit, bridging the time gap between the levying and 
the cashing of contributions and taxes, became at the same time the fiscal agent 
who handled the funds once they were raised. And, given the contemporary 
personal union between merchant and banker, it was equally logical that de Witte 
should also do a very large business in provisions, armament, and the innumerable 
commodities required by his business friend and master for the latter’s conspicuous 
consumption which was evidently outrageous. De Witte’s regular business is of no 
particular interest to us, except in so far as part of it was contingent on the financing 
of Wallenstein’s campaigns. Many of the latter’s officers became the financier’s 


customers. 

It is obvious that the kind of war finance described here could be productive 
only for a rather short time. (Swedish contemporary war finance with its reliance 
on copper exports was much sounder and more permanent.) Seventeenth-century 
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warfare had not yet become war between armies, as was to happen in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, but was instead deliberate destruction. Contributions 
were connected with too much of this to permit a repetition except with sharply 
declining results, and it was not possible to move each year into a new and pre- 
viously untouched theatre of war. De Witte, as close to Wallenstein as he was, 
must have understood the situation, if he was a businessman worth his salt, and 
the fact that nevertheless he let himself be a cog in this machine shows him to be 
what he actually was: a reckless plunger. In spite of a casual remark of Ernstberger 
to the contrary, de Witte put everything on one card, namely, quick success of the 
Imperial army. To be sure, his misjudgment and his action based thereon can 
be explained. He had seen the surprisingly quick success of the Hapsburg and 
Bavarian armies against the Protestant Bohemian revolutionary government and 
therefore probably considered them invincible, expecting the same speedy result 
when Wallenstein acted in 1625. When that speculation miscarried, de Witte was 
doomed. Proceeds from contributions and taxes were bound to become smaller 
from year to year, while the costs of the campaigns would increase, and the 
commander-in-chief and military enterpriser would demand for his own purposes 
an ever larger share thereof. Consequently, the creation of purchasing power by 
drawing and redrawing bills would have to be stepped up continuously and there 
was never any possibility of a healthy cycle of absorbing purchasing power and 
releasing it again, as Ernstberger seems to think. 

One can readily believe that de Witte became a captive of his earlier decision 
once he had taken the plunge, but living for some years in a fool’s paradise, he 
does not seem to have understood the situation. His business demanded first of 
all a maximum of liquidity, but he invested and froze very large sums in dozens 
of estates. One can understand that for the sake of prestige, after he had been 
ennobled, he had to buy a few estates, but his policy of investing in many makes 
one doubt his business acumen. To be sure, profits must have been tremendous 
at times; but when Ernstberger comments that they were remuneration for the 
rich harvests which de Witte brought into the barns, I must enter an objection. 
This man never brought rich harvests into any barn. At the root of his characteristic 
transactions were monopoly and legalized robbery, and all he brought into any 
den was loot stained with the blood and tears of its owners. If there ever was a 
predatory businessman, it was Hans de Witte. 

De Witte undertook to finance Wallenstein’s military enterprises by the spring 
of 1625. The structure of short-term credit which he erected on the foundation 
of destructive contributions and pernicious taxation was intact for hardly more 
than three years. As early as 1628 it must have shown cracks. (We learn that the 
Bohemian taxes of 1628 had not been fully paid by 1629.) Already tottering in 
the latter year, nothing could have saved it except an immediate and complete 
Imperial victory which would give peace on the Emperor’s terms. But such a 
victory was not to be expected after Wallenstein’s war machine ground to a stop 
at the gates of Stralsund. And the machine had been halted because the city, 
preferring to fight, refused to submit to the very system of ruinous contributions 
on which de Witte had hoped to thrive. In 1630 the house of cards was collapsing, 
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and the very man who had handled during the years of his meteoric rise a yearly 
turnover equivalent in purchasing power to at least 100,000,000 dollars was passing 
his hat begging for tiny loans to carry on and to postpone the day of reckoning. 
When Wallenstein was discharged, the game was up, but the title of the section 
in which Professor Ernstberger describes the end (Vom Sturz Wallensteins mitge- 
rissen) is misleading. De Witte was a hopeless bankrupt at least a year before 
Wallenstein’s first downfall. By an irony of fate, he was doomed when Wallen- 
stein’s system of contributions was first challenged successfully at Stralsund, that 
system which was the raison d’étre of de Witte’s war business. And it was equally 
ironical that the bankrupt plunger committed suicide by plunging into the well 
of his house in September 1630. 


Ill 


Three more remarks—two of a critical and one of a suggestive character—are in 
order before this note is concluded. The book is full of psychological conjectures, 
in rather flowery language, which could be justified only if private letters or diaries 
were extant. They seem to be derived solely from the author’s—to me—untenable 
belief that he is dealing with one of the great business leaders of all time. In the 
opinion of this reviewer these conjectures should be rejected in toto. 

Moreover, Professor Ernstberger presents de Witte as a faithful Calvinist, 
whose position was so strong and whose contribution to the war effort so indis- 
pensable, that he was the only one who was not required to recant. Ernstberger 
has not convinced me that his interpretation is correct. Here are the facts: De 
Witte’s children were baptized into the Catholic Church. He worked hand in glove 
with the Catholic clergy, including the Jesuits, and made gifts to monasteries. 
He must have realized that his Protestant correligionists would be doomed, if the 
side was victorious which he was sustaining to the best of his ability. A few years 
later his whole family circle had been converted. Finally the style of de Witte’s 
private life and business are typically that of Southern German Baroque and 
Austrian Catholic Counterreformation and have nothing in common with that 
of the early capitalistic English or Dutch merchants and of those of them who 
migrated to America to lay the foundation of business life in that country. I am 
much rather inclined to believe that this man was a crypto-Catholic, who did not 
and was not forced to open conversion because such an overt act would have 
destroyed the business relationship with his supposed correligionists whom he was 
betraying. Of course I cannot prove my interpretation any more than Ernstberger 
can his, but it is well for the reader to keep both possibilities in mind. 

One last remark: Ernstberger’s book is an exceedingly valuable case study. 
It would gain real importance if it were supplemented by related research into 
the financing of Tilly’s campaigns and those of Wallenstein’s during his second 
generalship and into Swedish and French war finance in the 1630’s and 1640’s. 
These would be excellent topics for young economic historians. 

To sum up: No economic or business historian working on the seventeenth 
century should miss this book, the publication of which, financed by the Deutsche 
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Forschungsgemeinschaft, must have been very costly. The money was indeed well 
spent. The factual information contained therein seems reliable to the dot on 
66599 


every “‘i’’, and opens wide vistas, even though its interpretation appears to the 
reviewer untenable. 


Harvard University, Fritz REDLICH 
Cambridge, Mass. (U.S.A.) 











IDEOLOGISCHE ELEMENTE 
IM OKONOMISCHEN DENKEN: LOGISCHE 
UND SOZIOLOGISCHE ASPEKTE 

DER IDEOLOGIEKRITIK 


In seiner Rezension! meiner Schrift Okonomische Ideologie und politische Theorie be- 
scheinigt mir Otto von Mering, Gass der in ihr enthaltene Grundgedanke «in 
wissenschaftlich orientierten Kreisen heute kaum mehr angezweifelt wird». Das 
verhindere aber nicht, «dass auch in der sogenannten wissenschaftlichen Diskus- 
sion die Ideologie der Diskussionsteilnehmer nach wie vor eine gross. Rolle 
spielt». Die «Aufzeigung des Zusammenhanges zwischen Ideologie und ékono- 
mischer Theorie» ist daher nach seiner Ansicht «auch jetzt noch eine wichtige 
Aufgabe», deren Lésung mir allerdings in meiner Schrift nicht zu seiner Zufrieden- 
heit gelungen zu sein scheint. Von Mering selbst hat aber in einem sehr instruk- 
tiven Aufsatz, «Social Ideals and Economic Theory »?, den ich in meiner Schrift 
nicht beriicksichtigt habe, obwohl er mir bekannt war, eine Darstellung dieses 
Zusammenhanges gegeben, die ich im wesentlichen nur unterschreiben kann‘. 
Méglicherweise bin ich in der Lage, an Hand einiger problembezogener und 
hoffentlich sachlich klarender Ausfiihrungen verstandlich zu machen, warum ich 
von Merings Studie nicht verwendet habe. 


Es gibt verschiedene Méglichkeiten, die vielschichtige Ideologieproblematik 
mit wissenschaftlichen Mitteln zu behandeln, und diese Méglichkeiten beziehen 
sich auf jeweils andere Aspekte dieses Problemkreises, wenn auch ein Zusammen- 
hang zwischen diesen Aspekten unleugbar vorhanden ist. 

1. Zunachst kann man mit logisch-semantischen Mitteln den ideologischen Gehalt 
bestimmter Aussagensysteme analysieren, die in ihnen enthaltenen Wertpositionen 
aufdecken und den Erkenntnisgehalt ihrer theoretischen Bestandteile untersuchen. 
Diese Aufgabe habe ich fiir eine bestimmte Art 6konomischer Theorie zu lésen 
versucht, vor allem im Hinblick auf die ordnungspolitischen Konsequenzen der 
betreffenden Aussagen. Dabei habe ich im ersten Teil meiner Schrift die wesent- 
lichen Bestandteile und deren ideologischen Kern dargestellt und kritisch beleuch- 
tet, um im zweiten Teil ihre normative Verwendung in der ordnungspolitischen 
Diskussion zu analysieren. Die neuere Literatur iiber die Welfare Economics habe 
ich dabei ausgeklammert, da sie fiir die ordnungspolitische Diskussion im deut- 
schen Sprachbereich keine Rolle spielte. Allerdings ist darauf hinzuweisen, dass 
man in dieser Literatur bisher kaum auf die Myrdalsche Kritik der Welfare- 


1. Kyklos, 1x (1956), Nr. 4, S.510f. 

2. Kyklos, 1x (1950), S. 172-195. 

3. Dass ich auf die in die gleiche Richtung zielenden Gedanken von Friepricu Lutz in « Politische 
Uberzeugungen und nationalékonomische Theorie», Ziirich 1953, nicht eingegangen bin, erklart sich aus 
der Tatsache, dass diese Antrittsrede erstmalig am 16. Dezember 1953 in der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung erschien, 
das Manuskript meiner im Jahre 1954 erschienenen Schrift aber zu diesem Zeitpunkt schon fertig war. 
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Theorien’ eingegangen ist, die bereits im Jahre 1929 in schwedischer und 1932 
in deutscher Sprache erschien®, und deren Verarbeitung den angelsachsischen 
Theoretikern unter Umstanden einige Umwege erspart hatte®. Eine Beriicksich- 
tigung dieser Literatur hatte wohl in bezug auf die pseudo-theoretische Argu- 
mentation in der ordnungspolitischen Debatte kaum ein anderes Ergebnis ge- 
zeitigt?. 

2. Ein zweites Problem, das im Zusammenhang mit der Ideologieproblematik 
auftaucht, ist die Frage der Kausalrelevanz bestimmter sozial bedingter Wer- 
tungen fiir die Aufstellung gewisser Behauptungen, zum Beispiel der Annahmen, 
von denen ein bestimmter Theoretiker bei seiner Argumentation ausgeht, seinen 
Pramissen. Diese Frage ist nicht logisch-semantischer, sondern wissenssoziologischer 
Natur und kann nur durch eine Analyse sozialer Fakten beantwortet werden, wie 
sie von Mering selbst in seinem bereits angefiihrten Aufsatz und neuerdings 
Gottfried Eisermann in bezug auf die Altere historische Schule in der deutschen 
Nationalékonomie® durchgefiihrt hat. Die Annahmen, deren Ursprung in be- 
stimmten Werthaltungen zur Diskussion steht, kénnen selbst durchaus theore- 
tischen Charakter haben und sind daher auch unter erkenntniskritischem Gesichts- 
punkt, das heisst in bezug auf ihre Giiltigkeit, iberpriifbar. Nichtsdestoweniger 
bezieht sich die wissenssoziologische Analyse nur auf die quaestio facti, die Frage 
der Genese, nicht auf die quaestio juris, das Giiltigkeitsproblem. Von Mering hat 
in seiner Analyse auch das zweite Problem gestreift, legt aber den Nachdruck 
seiner Untersuchung auf die Behandlung des ersten. Die von ihm analysierten 


4. GuUNNAR Myrpat, Das politische Element in der nationalékonomischen Doktrinbildung, Berlin 1932, jetzt in 
englischer Ubersetzung: The Political Element in the Development of Economic Theory, London 1953, mit einem 
Appendix iiber die neuere angelsachsische Diskussion von Paul Streeten. 

5. Eine Ausnahme bildet in dieser Beziehung das Buch von K. Wi_u1aM Kapp, The Social Costs of Private 
Enterprise, Cambridge, Mass., 1950, vgl. besonders S. 248 ff. Derselbe Autor hat iibrigens in einem Aufsatz 
«Political Economy and Psychology» (Kyklos, 1v, 1950, S.291-315) eine Kritik an hedonistischen Residuen 
des 6konomischen Denkens geboten, die die Fragwiirdigkeit der Nutzentheorie sowohl in ihrer kardinalisti- 
schen als auch in ihrer ordinalistischen Version aufzeigt. Vgl. auch seinen Aufsatz «Economics and the 
Behavioral Sciences» (Kyklos, vu, 1954, S. 205-222) als positive Erganzung. 

6. Myrdals etwas bissige Bemerkung im Vorwort der englischen Ausgabe seines Buches, dass die neue 
Welfare-Theorie nicht einmal neuen Wein fiir die alten Schlauche liefert, ist méglicherweise tberspitzt, 
hat aber durchaus einen wahren Kern. Schliesslich bestatigen die neueren angelsachsischen Beitrage (vgl. 
z.B.1I.M.D.Lrrrue, A Critique of Welfare Economics, Oxford 1950) im wesentlichen die Myrdalschen Gedanken, 
soweit sie nicht hinter dem zuriickbleiben, was schon Myrdal erkannt hatte. 

7. Der Neo-Kardinalismus von Neumann-Morgensternscher Pragung bringt méglicherweise in bezug 
auf die intrasubjektive Nutzenproblematik eine neue Perspektive, kaum aber in bezug auf das Problem eines 
sozialen Nutzenmaximums, auf das es in diesem Zusammenhang ankam. Ich habe freilich den Eindruck, 
dass der spieltheoretische Begriffsapparat samt der damit verbundenen Nutzentheorie eher einen Beitrag 
zur Rationalitatsproblematik, d.h. also letzten Endes zu einer Logik der Entscheidungen, als zu einer empi- 
rischen Verhaltenstheorie darstellt. - Von Mering hat allerdings durchaus recht, wenn er mir vorwirft, 
dass ich zwischen topologischen und metrischen Nutzenaussagen nicht geniigend unterschieden habe. Der 
Ordinalismus bietet in mancher Beziehung tatsachlich weniger Angriffsflachen als der Kardinalismus, was 
ich damals noch verkannt habe. — In der Frage der Zeitdimension des menschlichen Handelns kann ich 
mich aber nicht tiberzeugen lassen. Es ist sehr zweifelhaft, ob die in der statischen Theorie oft gemachte 
Annahme der unendlichen Reaktionsgeschwindigkeit lediglich als eine «vorlaufige Abstraktion» von 
bestimmten Tatsachen anzusehen ist, wie sie auch in den Naturwissenschaften unvermeidlich auftritt. 
Dass von Mering gerade diesen Punkt beanstandet, ist angesichts seiner tiberzeugenden Analyse ahnlicher 
theoretischer Annahmen im obengenannten Aufsatz verwunderlich. Mit der Etikettierung als vorlaufige 
Abstraktion kann man fast jede Annahme vor Kritik schiitzen. 

8. Vgl. Gorrrriep E1seRMANN, Die Grundlagen des Historismus in der deutschen Nationalokonomie, Stuttgart 1956; 
vgl. auch seinen Aufsatz «La sociologie de la connaissance et la théorie économique», Cahiers Internationaux 
de Sociologie, xvi (1955), S.17 ff. 
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Aussagen sind zum Unterschied von den im Zentrum meiner Untersuchung 
stehenden nicht selbst ideologischen, also pseudotheoretischen, Charakters, son- 
dern theoretischer Natur. Die Frage nachihrer Wahrheit ist eine durchaus sinnvolle 
Frage, die durch eine Analyse des cui bono nicht beantwortet werden kann. Bei 
den fiir eine Ideologie im von mir unterstellten Sinn dieses Wortes® zentralen 
Aussagen handelt es sich dagegen um krypto-normative, das heisst in objektiver 
Sprache formulierte Satze mit normativem Gehalt, deren Wahrheitswert nicht 
mehr zur Diskussion gestellt werden kann, wenn man sie entlarvt hat. Derartige 
Satze pflegen allerdings in einer Ideologie mit echt theoretischen (teils wahren, 
teils falschen oder schwer bestimmbaren) Satzen zusammen aufzutreten”, 

3. Eine weitere, ebenfalls soziologische Teilfrage der Ideologieproblematik, die 
von der bisherigen Wissenssoziologie wohl etwas vernachlassigt wurde, ist das 
Problem der Wirkungen sozialer Theorien im weitesten Sinne dieses Wortes auf 
den Gesellschaftsablauf. Diese Frage, die von von Mering, soweit ich sehe, an einer 
Stelle seines Aufsatzes gestreift wurde, hat kiirzlich Ernst Topitsch in seinem Auf- 
satz «Sozialtheorie und Gesellschaftsgestaltung»1 ausfiihrlich behandelt??. Aller 
Wanhrscheinlichkeit nach liegen hier Méglichkeiten der theoretischen und empi- 
rischen Forschung, die auch in methodologischer bzw. epistemologischer Bezie- 
hung fiir die Sozialwissenschaften von grésster Bedeutung sind. 


Ich war mir wohl klar dariiber, dass ich weder alle diese Probleme behandeln, 
noch die gesamte zur Verfiigung stehende Literatur heranziehen konnte, hoffe 
aber doch, die Probleme, die ich selbst gewahlt habe, im grossen und ganzen 
richtig behandelt zu haben, ohne ableugnen zu wollen, dass-die von von Mering 
in seinem Aufsatz angeschnittene Problematik von grésster Wichtigkeit ist. Ich 
darf wohl annehmen, mit diesen Ausfiihrungen klargelegt zu haben, dass es jeden- 
falls nicht mangelndes Interesse war, wie von Mering meint, sondern die bewusste 
Beschrankung auf die von mir gewahlte Fragestellung, die mich veranlasste, auf 
die Behandlung der dem Rezensenten besonders am Herzen liegenden Probleme 
zu verzichten. 


Forschungsinstitut fiir Sozial- und Verwaltungswissenschaften Hans ALBERT 
an der Universitat Kéln ( Deutschland ) 


9. Er entspricht etwa dem Gebrauch dieses Ausdrucks bei Gustav BERGMANN, The Metaphysics of Logical 
Positivism, London/New York/Toronto, 1954, Kapitel «Ideology». Ideologische Aussagen sind danach als 
Tatsachenaussagen verkleidete oder missverstandene Werturteile, vgl. z.B. a.a.0., S.310. 

10. Auf Seite 186f. seines Aufsatzes behandelt von Mering iibrigens ein Problem, das insofern etwas 
von seiner bisherigen Fragestellung abweicht, als er die Giltigkeit bestimmter theoretischer Satze unterstellt 
und untersucht, welche Konsequenzen von Personen mit verschiedener Interessenlage aus ihnen gezogen 
werden. Da solche Personen bei ihrer Argumentation von verschiedenen Wertpramissen ausgehen, ist die 
Tatsache nicht tibereinstimmender politischer Folgerungen weder verwunderlich noch fiir die Theorie 
destruktiv. 

11. Archiv fiir Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie, xim (1956), H.2. 

12. Vorher wurden damit zusammenhangende Fragen von OsKAR MORGENSTERN in seinem Buch 
Wirtschaftsprognose, Wien 1928, und in seinem Aufsatz «Vollkommene Voraussicht und wirtschaftliches 
Gleichgewicht», Zeitschrift fiir Nationalokonomie, v1 (1935), sowie von Rosert K. Merton in seinem Aufsatz 
«The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy», Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe 1949, analysiert. 
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BESPRECHUNGEN 
COMPTES RENDUS - REVIEWS 


Pup W. Bey. The Sterling Area in the Postwar World, Internal 
Mechanism and Cohesion, 1946-1952. London 1956. Oxford University 
Press. 504 p. 63 s. 


This learned treatise consists of three parts. Part 1 (p. 3-64) describes the rules 
of membership of the sterling area. Part 1 (p.67—281) analyses the monetary and 
banking mechanism of the sterling area system. Part 11 (p. 284-434) is concerned 
with trade, capital movements and the future. 

In Part 1 the author distinguishes between monetarily independent members 
and the monetarily dependent ones. For the independent members—Australia, 
India, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa—*‘ the tie to London 
is becoming more and more a government, or central bank, tie rather than a bond 
among commercial bankers who are part of a large branch-banking system’’ 
(p.130). This sentence well summarizes the evolution of central banking in the 
overseas sterling area (OSA) countries, and the replacement of the trade bill by 
the Treasury bill as a means of short-term finance. This enables the operation of 
a managed exchange standard with central control of balance of payments adjust- 
ments through exchange control and import controls. The monetarily dependent 
members—the colonies, Ireland, and Southern Rhodesia—effect their balance-of- 
payments adjustments through price changes and capital movements. Burma, 
Ceylon, Iceland, and Iraq are in an intermediate position. All this is well brought 
out in chapters rv-vu where a welter of material is gathered together from widely 
scattered sources. 

The following two chapters deal with the position of the United Kingdom in 
relation to the sterling area and the general value of the sterling area system. 
Where the author deals with the system’s effects on economic growth, he asserts 
that the osa countries bear the cost because they give up imports in order to 
accumulate sterling balances (p.271). Surely, if they did not accumulate sterling 
they would have to give up imports to accumulate some other exchange reserves, 
such as gold or dollars. Even if they could do that with equal ease, the volume 
of imports sacrificed could not be less. The United Kingdom, however, sacrifices 
exports to a corresponding extent, which sacrifice would be thrown on the United 
States if the osA accumulated dollars instead of sterling. The United Kingdom 
was probably the chief beneficiary of the sterling area system in post-war years; 
but it does not follow that this was a one-way traffic. London fulfills a banker’s 
service for the osA; this is remunerative but not without effort. 

Part ut starts off with an excellent chapter (x) on trading ties. Especially 
valuable is the analysis of the flow of payments (p.310ff.) which throws light on 
the rise of new balancing centres in India and Australia. A study of regional 
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settlements follows (Chapter x1). It shows that there are centrifugal forces at work. 
However, these sub-area settlements have to be balanced periodically in London, 
so that their emergence does not weaken the area as a whole. The chapter on 
capital ties (xm) is factually sound. Ifit reads like an epitaph, this is largely because 
the author correctly describes the historic function of London as a source of capital 
but pays scant, if any, regard to London’s newly emerging function as clearing 
house for sterling area savings. Perhaps this was not yet so clear in 1952, the last 
year carefully studied in the book, as it is by now. Osa countries with surpluses 
lend to the United Kingdom, mainly on short term. This enables the United 
Kingdom to lend more on long term to other osa countries than would otherwise 
be the case. The risk of borrowing short and lending long is borne by the United 
Kingdom as banker for the whole area. It is hardly correct to call this monetary 
bondage (p.427). It is not always the monetarily dependent members who do 
the lending. Moreover, some of them are politically independent and could leave 
the sterling area if they wished. As for the colonies, would it really be better not to 
invest their surpluses, if they have any, and so to intensify current income fluctu- 
ations between good and bad years? Even with national central banks in all osa 
countries in years to come, it will still take a long time for osA countries to create 
capital markets as well developed as London’s. Are they not likely to want access 
to London’s facilities? And what would the United Nations say if the United 
Kingdom started to create credit on the basis of colonial funds instead of carefully 
husbanding colonial reserves and re-investing them at her, not their, risk ? However 
this may be, let these points suffice to indicate that the book under review is not 
only valuable in itself, but that it ought to stimulate much discussion. 


University of Exeter (United Kingdom ) F.V. MEYER 


Worterbuch der Soziologie. Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachleute her- 
ausgegeben von WILHELM BERNsporF und FRIEDRICH BULow. Stutt- 
gart 1955. Enke. 640 S. pM 29.50. 


Zunachst eine grundsatzliche Vorbemerkung: Kritische Betrachtungen lexi- 
kalischer oder 4hnlicher Veréffentlichungen pflegen sehr oft daran zu kranken 
(und sich darauf zu beschranken), dass sie eine « Priifung auf Vollstandigkeit» 
enthalten und nicht mehr. Sicherlich ist es oft so, dass der Betrachter bei der ersten 
Durchsicht des Werkes feststellt und festhalt, dass dieser und jener Begriff fehlen, 
dem einen oder anderen «zu wenig» Raum zugemessen ist; demgegeniiber be- 
merkt er «mit Erstaunen», dass andere Begriffe aufgenommen oder mit «zu viel» 
Raum bedacht worden sind, die ihm entbehrlich erscheinen. Und dariiber wird 
dann meist vergessen, dass der Betrachter selbst ja in dem von dem betreffenden 
Werke umschlossenen Bereiche «Spezialist» ist, das heisst also einen bestimmten 
Kreis von Begriffen als vordringlich und wesentlich ansieht. 
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Das vorliegende Werk will nun aber einen « Uberblick iiber den Gesamtbereich 
der Soziologie» geben, also den vorgegebenen Wissenschaftsraum sehr breit und 
weit fassen. Auch schreiben die Herausgeber, es sei nicht ihre Absicht gewesen, 
«eine streng systematische Gliederung einzuhalten oder gar ein soziologisches 
System zu bieten. Die einzelnen Beitrage sind nicht nach einer einheitlichen 
Gesamtschau ausgerichtet und auch in der Lange nicht genau gegeneinander 
abgewogen». Die Herausgeber machen demnach aus der Not eine Tugend. Die 
Folge ist in der Tat eine recht bunte Mischung von Beitragen, die von zweizeiligen 
Wortiibersetzungen bis zu fiinfzehnseitigen Abhandlungen reichen. 

Das Worterbuch soll nach dem Willen der Herausgeber nicht nur rein wissen- 
schaftlichen Zwecken dienen, sondern vorziiglich den Studierenden der Sozial- 
wissenschaften und all denjenigen, die in der praktischen Sozialarbeit stehen, 
Hilfe leisten. Damit wird aber die Verantwortung itibernommen, dass alle einem 
solchen breiten Leserkreis dargebotenen Beitrage den erreichbaren Grad wissen- 
schaftlicher Zuverlassigkeit und allgemeiner Geltung besitzen. Es will mir schei- 
nen, dass dies gefahrdet ist, wenn die Herausgeber wenige Zeilen vorher (ebenfalls 
im Vorwort) schreiben: «Da uns von vornherein sehr viel daran lag, einen még- 
lichst grossen Kreis von Mitarbeitern heranzuziehen... mussten wir selbstver- 
standlich damit rechnen, dass hier und dort einander widersprechende Meinungen 
auftreten konnten. Wenn der Leser auf solche Gegensatze stésst, so mag er sie als 
Beleg fiir die Vielfalt der gedanklichen Ansatze und der inhaltlichen Bestimmun- 
gen in der modernen Soziologie werten, deren Begriffe nicht immer eindeutig 
festgelegt und gegeneinander abgegrenzt sind». Kann man aber von solchen 
Voraussetzungen aus den genannten Zweck erfiillen? Wird nicht vielleicht der 
(unbefangene und nicht geniigend unterrichtete) Leser unter Umstanden mehr 
verwirrt als aufgeklart? 

Eine wissenschaftliche Disziplin, deren Entwicklung von Land zu Land und 
von Sprachbereich zu Sprachbereich sich in so unterschiedlichen Stromungen 
volizieht, deren Angehérige durch ihre verschiedenartige fachliche Herkunft eine 
buntgewiirfelte Gruppe darstellen, wird ein allen Forderungen und Wiinschen 
entsprechendes Lexikon kaum darzubieten vermégen. Was an solchen Versuchen 
jedoch unternommen und ver6ffentlicht wird, sollte mit aller Vorsicht dieser Auf- 
gabe naheriicken. Subjektivismen, wie sie hier in grosser Zahl zu finden sind, 
sollten tunlich auf ein Mindestmass beschrankt werden. Das kann schon dadurch 
geschehen, dass in kritischen Fallen die Auffassungen mehrerer Autoren neben- 
einander gestellt werden; das muss nicht einmal eine wesentliche Umfangerwei- 
terung mit sich bringen. Hier erscheint mir u.a. der Artikel von Bernsdorf iiber 
die Gruppe beispielhaft. 

Der Blick auf das Inhaltliche zeigt mehr noch als das Formale, welche Fiille 
von verschiedenartigen Ansatzpunkten hier nebeneinandergestellt ist. Der erste 
Eindruck ist der einer starken Unmittelbarkeit und Lebensnahe. Hier ist nur wenig 
«trockene Gelehrsamkeit», sondern manche einpragsame und anschauliche 
Belehrung zu finden. 

Bemerkenswert ist der breite Raum, den die speziellen Soziologien einnehmen: 
Die padagogische Soziologie umfasst fiinfzehn Seiten, die Familiensoziologie zwolf 
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Seiten (Rechtssoziologie dagegen nur eine halbe Seite). Die Allgemeine Soziologie 
ist aufgelést in eine Reihe von Einzelartikeln, die oft ein wenig unausgewogen in 
Raum und Inhalt sind. (« Kontakt» vier Zeilen; « Kollektiv» fehlt; der Begriff der 
Klasse erscheint nur in Verweisungen. ) 

Um aber nun doch ein Beispiel fiir den eingangs geriigten Mangel anzufiihren, 
sei auf das Fehlen etwa des Ideologiebegriffes in selbstandiger Darstellung hin- 
gewiesen. Anderseits wird niemand in einem Worterbuch der Soziologie einen 
Beitrag « Lehrerbildung» suchen, iiber dessen Qualitat damit jedoch nichts Ab- 
falliges gesagt werden soll. 

Man sollte den Herausgebern, deren Werk und Miihe nicht in ein paar Zeilen 
gewiirdigt werden kann, raten, dass sie bei einer zweiten Auflage mehr die Aufgabe 
der Koordinierung oder besser der Abstimmung beachten sollten; Abstimmung 
in formaler und inhaltlicher Hinsicht. 

Jeder, der mit solchen Sammelwerken einmal zu tun gehabt hat, weiss, welche 
miihevolle Arbeit in ihnen steckt, wieviel Arger mit den Mitarbeitern (warum 
sollte das nicht einmal ausgesprochen werden?). Es ware daher zu wiinschen, 
dass die Mitarbeiter eines solchen Werkes willige Mitarbeiter seien, indem sie 
auch gewillt sind, sich einer Abstimmung zu unterwerfen, die nun einmal nétig 
ist, wenn mehr erreicht werden soll als nur die Anhaufung von Beitragen. Man 
sollte den beiden Herausgebern jedoch jetzt schon dankbar sein, dass sie die Auf- 
gabe angepackt haben; sie werden — wie wir hoffen — sie weiter verfolgen. 


Universitat Kéln (Deutschland ) K.G.SpEcHT 


PrerrE Bieton. Les hommes des temps qui viennent — Essai sur les classes 
moyennes. Paris 1956. Les Editions Ouvriéres. 235 p. 630 fr.fr. 


The scope of this interesting book, a sociological analysis of the French middle 
classes, is suggested by its subtitle. The title itself reflects the author’s conclusions: 
the middle classes are the men of the future. Although they comprise as yet only 
a relatively small minority, the middle classes, characteristic products of recent 
social and economic developments, are nevertheless the most typical representa- 
tives of modern French society; perhaps they are also the harbingers of a brave 
new world. 

The volume is divided into four parts. In Part 1 the author sketches very briefly 
the historical origins of the French middle classes. As he points out, though only 
fractions of their contemporary personnel are flesh and blood descendants of 
bourgeois families, the French middle classes of today are nevertheless the spiritual 
and functional heirs of the ancient third estate. They have inherited some sturdy 
character traits, especially the will to independence, from the rising prerevolution- 
ary bourgeoisie rather than from the ruling class of 1gth century bourgeois 
capitalists. 
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Part 1 outlines in some detail the economic and technological developments 
of the last hundred years which have transformed the social structure and produced 
the modern middle classes. The resulting picture is well-known: French experience 
closely parallels that of other Western countries, but France has travelled down 
the common road of urbanization and industrialization more slowly than several 
of her neighbors. 

On the other hand, the changes in the credit structure and savings habits of 
French society have been both rapid and drastic. Forty years of chronic inflation 
have devalued the franc by 99 % percent and wiped out the rentiers. To be sure, 
the number of people who have suffered major capital losses through inflation 
and unfortunate foreign investments does not exceed 100,000 to 200,000 bourgeois 
families but the psychological effects have been much more pervasive. Unlike his 
bourgeois predecessor, the contemporary middle class Frenchman no longer hopes 
to accumulate or inherit a personal fortune which will yield him a substantial 
income, nor can he count any longer on receiving a dowry through marriage. 
As a result the bourgeois family tradition has become obsolete. Without a fortune 
to be handed down from generation to generation the family center of gravity has 
shifted from the generational hierarchy to the married couple whose personal 
relationships rest on a more equalitarian basis. Like their counterparts elsewhere, 
the French middle classes have learned to depend for their income upon an occu- 
pation or profession, and they increasingly rely upon higher education to provide 
the necessary training. This has also affected the family’s size, it is no longer 
prudent or necessary to limit one’s offspring to a single child in order to provide 
him with a proper start in life. 

It is only in Part m1, more than halfway through the book, that Bleton comes 
to grips with the basic problem of definition which always bedevils the sociological 
analysis of the middle classes. Who, precisely, are the middle classes in modern 
French society? Who belongs and who does not? Attempting to measure the size 
of the middle classes and to delimit their boundaries, the author carefully considers 
such frequently used criteria as occupation, education, property ownership, and 
economic function, as well as subjective class affiliation, but he rejects them all as 
inadequate. Instead he relies upon income as the crucial index. In 1952 an annual 
income of 600,000 francs was necessary to assure a minimum standard of comfort 
for a family of three persons. Using this figure as the basis for his calculations, 
Bleton corcludes that only 10 to 12 percent of the French population have incomes 
sufficient to permit a middle class style of life. Another 6 to 7 percent have incomes 
below the 600,000 franc limit but their occupations, education, and aspirations 
make them potential middle class hopefuls. The upper class (haute bourgeoisie ) 
comprises little more than 1 percent of the total. The remaining four-fifths of the 
French population, including the great bulk of the manual workers and farmers, 
as well as the impoverished artisans and small merchants, have neither the income 
nor the ‘‘mentality”’ that would permit their inclusion among the middle classes. 

Perhaps Bleton tends to overemphasize income as the primary criterion of the 
social hierarchy of modern France but he is well aware of the non-material aspects 
of stratification. In the last part of the book he provides a series of fascinating 
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sketches of the political attitudes of the French middle classes, their reading habits, 
their literary and artistic tastes. Attempting to trace the changes from traditional 
bourgeois to modern middle class mentality, the author strongly emphasizes the 
dynamic nature of modern stratification. For the most part, the middle classes 
are of recent origin, their way of life is still in flux and has not yet had time to 
crystallize. Like the merchants of the middle ages, the contemporary executives, 
engineers, and scientists are essentially ‘new men”’ in the fabric of society. Perhaps 
they will also turn out to be, so the author hopefully concludes, the carriers of a 
new humanism. 


Brown University, Kurt B. MAYER 
Providence, Rhode Island (U.S.A. ) 


Vicco GRAF VON BLUCHER. Freizeit in der industriellen Gesellschaft. 
Stuttgart 1956. Enke. 138 S. pm 15.-. 


Die Arbeit, von H.Schelsky, Hamburg, mit Geleitwort versehen, stammt aus 
einer Erhebung der Hérerforschung des Nordwestdeutschen Rundfunks; der 
Verfasser ist gleichzeitig Mitarbeiter dieser Abteilung und des sozialwissenschaft- 
lichen Seminars von Professor Schelsky. Etwa 1000 Jugendliche zwischen 15 und 
24 Jahren wurden im Friihjahr 1953 befragt; von insgesamt 82 Fragen des Frage- 
bogens iiber Jugendfragen im allgemeinen wurden 33 hier verwertet. Folgende 
Resultate seien hervorgehoben: Die «freie Zeit» wird durch starke, zum Teil 
ungesetzliche Inanspruchnahme der Jugendlichen verkiirzt (Daten aus Hessen, 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, Berlin), die verfiigbaren Mittel betragen im Durchschnitt 
61 pm Taschengeld monatlich. 

Bei der Erhebung der Inhalte der Freizeitverwendung ergab sich eine zum 
Teil erstaunlich schwache Korrelation zwischen den Angaben iiber Freizeitinter- 
essen und -beschaftigungen, das heisst, die aus dem Bewusstsein heraus angege- 
benen Inhalte entsprachen nur zum Teil dem wirklichen Verhalten. Nach der 
Hypothese des Verfassers sind einige «harte» Interessengebiete im Bewusstsein 
starker verankert als «weiche». So zeigt Sport als das harteste eine 70 %ige 
Korrelation, Kino als das weichste 19%. Das «Kino gehért zur Umwelt des 
Jugendlichen, iiber die er sich keine Gedanken macht, seine spontanen Aussagen 
hierzu gehéren in den Bereich der Beliebigkeit des Selbstverstandlichen, sind 
dementsprechend nichtssagend und entziehen sich jeder Bestatigung» (S.80/81). 
Nur 8% von 625 Jugendlichen, die nach ihren Angaben alle vierzehn Tage und 
6fter ins Kino gehen, haben das Kino als Interessengebiet angegeben. 

Die private Weiterbildung, die Widmung an Berufs- und Schulaufgaben 
spielen im Zusammenhang mit dem Aufstiegsstreben eine bedeutende Rolle, die 
praktische Abzweckung steht im Vordergrund, das Streben nach zweckfreier 
«Allgemeinbildung » ist nicht nachweisbar. Es gibt zahlreiche Isolierte, 17% aller 
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Jugendlichen verbringen die Freizeit meist allein, unter den Vereinigungen fallen 
nur die Sportvereine ins Gewicht. Das Gesamtmaterial spiegelt eine Unzahl von 
Interessen-, Meinungs- und Wertungsunterschieden, es gab unter den Antwort- 
bogen nicht zwei, die einander auch nur 4hnelten: Diese Konstatierung ist fiir 
die Beurteilung des Schlagworts «Vermassung» von Belang. Die merkwiirdigen, 
unter dem Ausdruck « Halbstarke» gemeinten Grosstadtphanomene sind aus den 
Fragestellungen und Kategorien der besonnen gearbeiteten Schrift nicht ableitbar. 


Hochschule fiir Verwaltungswissenschaften, ARNOLD GEHLEN 
Speyer (Deutschland ) 


C. Boprowski. La Yougoslavie socialiste du Plan quinquennal de 1947 au 
bilan de 1955. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, n° 77.) Paris 1956. Armand Colin. 253 p. 


The idea of a planned economy is too often presented as a one-sided picture 
based on the Soviet model of centralised state planning. The author of this book, 
a Polish expert on planning, and a diplomat who left Poland some time after 1945, 
presents another type of planned economy, that of Yugoslavia. He rightly stresses 
the political element in it, which, for better or for worse, must be taken into 
account for a true understanding of the Yugoslav planned economy. But, in 
analysing its points of difference from the Soviet pattern, and the originality of 
its concepts, he has given a comprehensive and realistic picture of the Yugoslav 
economic system. His book is written with sympathy, but this does not make him 
either an apologist or a propagandist. In criticising the methodology of the first 
Yugoslav Five-Year Plan (1947-1951), which copied the Soviet model, and in 
passing judgement on its targets as too ambitious, he voices opinions shared today 
even by some who helped to draw up the plan. In spite of these defects, and of 
the difficulties caused from 1948 onwards by economic blockade from the East, 
the Yugoslav economy, though greatly strained, did not collapse as some had 
expected, its survival being due to the country’s own resilience and to the help 
received from the West. The author’s description of this period, and in particular 
his analysis of the Soviet methods of planning and the failure of the attempt to 
collectivise the peasants, reveal a knowledge that has not been learned from 
ideological text-books but has discovered the operational and technical short- 
comings of the system from within. 

Since 1950 a new system of planning has been developed in Yugoslavia, based 
largely on the principle of the gradual withering away of the state in economic 
matters. Rigid, detailed, centralised, normative planning has been abandoned 
in favour of more liberal, decentralised, unbureaucratic planning. The plans of 
the enterprises are decided by the Workers’ Councils, the annual General Social 
Plans by the Houses of Representatives and the Councils of Producers at Federal, 
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Republican and local-authority levels. Peasants, small handicraftsmen, cooper- 
atives and state enterprises operate freely on the market, within the framework 
of the law, and administrative interference is not often required. The socialist 
enterprises (and there are no others) are free to increase their sales on the market, 
following the principle of profitability; but the proceeds of these sales are dis- 
tributed according to precise regulations, among Federal, Republican and local 
budgets, the National Bank, the enterprise and the workers themselves. As to 
the method of planning, monetary planning is preferred to physical planning, 
and decentralised planning to centralised. The link with the autonomous 
plan of the individual enterprise (which is at district level) is perhaps not dealt 
with in the book quite fully enough, and imperfect competition in the market 
also requires more elaboration. When coming to investment policy, the author 
rightly points out that no machinery for big investment decisions is provided for 
within the system, and therefore such decisions have to be referred back to the 
political authorities. 

When considering the controversial question of the applicability of this system 
to other countries, Bobrowski emphasises the political conditions which it pre- 
supposes, such as complete nationalisation and a one-party system on the one 
hand, and workers’ management and economic and political decentralisation on 
the other. The author disagrees with those who think that this system can operate 
only in a small country with little industrial concentration. He describes how the 
system operates under the strain of the three main difficulties facing the Yugoslav 
economy: the stagnation of agricultural production, the inflationary gap (due 
mainly to a high investment rate, defence expenditure, and the low productivity 
of labour), and the deficit in the balance of payments. He arrives at an optimistic 
conclusion: national income can be increased by 25% in the next three or four 
years through the attainment of full employment in industry, provided that 
agricultural production by the peasants can be increased as a result of incentives 
to their initiative and auto-investments. 

Proceeding to more theoretical and ideological conclusions, the author has 
asked himself how to avoid, in general, confusing objective historical necessities 
with certain subjective and grandiose views entertained by a few mortals. He finds 
the answer for Yugoslavia in such checks as: the withering-away of the state 
(gradual as it may be), workers’ management, the system of decentralised plan- 
ning, the market mechanism, and the socialist reconstruction of agriculture by 
gradual stages. He ends on an optimistic note, underlining the time dimension: 
As the illusion that the socialist transformation of a society can be carried out in 
one generation fades away, the problem of the costs of revolution is becoming 
more important, and so too is the problem of how to secure the voluntary agree- 
ment of those concerned. 

Bobrowski’s book is written with great clarity and expert knowledge. It is 
one of the best that have been published, in foreign countries or in Yugoslavia 
itself, on the specific and complex subject of the Yugoslav economic system. 


University of Zagreb ( Yugoslavia) Rupotr Bicanic 
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wrt New W. CHAMBERLAIN. A General Theory of Economic Process. New 
ialist York 1955. Harper & Brothers. vii, 370 p. $ 5.00. 
rket, 
 dis- The circumstances under which this volume was written are interesting. The 
local author explains that having ‘‘maintained a safe specialization in the field of 
\s to industrial relations” he has tried ‘‘to fashion a system of concepts which will explain 
ning, the economic process”’ (Preface). He indicts present theory in omitting political 
nous relationships, in having failed to integrate micro and macro analysis for explaining 
dealt fluctuations in aggregate income and the distribution of income, and in over- 
arket working the maximization hypothesis. Although I confess to being unimpressed 
ithor with the results it is perhaps mildly flattering to economists to learn that a student 
d for of industrial relations should feel the need for a more general framework. But it is 
) the also distressing that someone with Chamberlain’s apparent training should have 
neglected so much of the available literature in seeking to build anew, without 
stem utilizing existing relevant sources and ideas. 
pre- Whereas the usual monograph of the economist will be liberally sprinkled with 
-one ff a common jargon, Chamberlain’s garnish consists in a strong dosage of “‘culture’’, 
non | “aspirations”, “bargaining power’’, “‘micro and macro’’, and “‘revenue and 
erate budget (= expenditure) decision’’, all used in a fairly familiar way, plus a new 
v the terminological ‘‘contribution’’ by way of commensal and symbiotic, to express com- 
oslav petitive and cooperative relationships. It is often fascinating to watch the pains- 
(due taking struggle he makes to avoid using the simple terms demand, supply, or cost, 
ivity or even the slightly less common terms of monopolistic competition, as if they were 
istic somehow tainted. Too, and I state this as a fact though it need not always be a 
four criticism, there is little reference to the usual literature of economics in either the 
that micro or macro dimension. Neither Marshall, Mitchell, Hicks, Harrod, Hansen, 
tives Robertson, Mrs. Robinson, E.H. Chamberlin, or Samuelson, to name but a few, 
walk in this volume; Keynes appears as an adjective in a few places in the text but 
- has not in the index, while Schumpeter makes one brief appearance. To my mind the 
sities work could have been improved by a careful examination of the views of others, 
finds showing just wherein they were deficient and then either building from their ideas 
state | or discarding them. 
lan- In his early chapter on ‘‘economic’’ aspirations Chamberlain adheres to the 
e by view, commonplace enough (though there might have been a reference to Robbins 
ion: for the modern student), that all goals which involve the allocation of scarce 
ut in resources belong to the realm of the economic; he thereafter proceeds to distinguish 
ning personal, collective, and vicarious consumption. He goes on to argue that in the 
sree- interest of mass sales producers are under ‘‘continuous pressure to reduce prices’’, 
though his brief ensuing discussion better fits nonprice competition (p. 12). In 
It is emphasizing the ‘‘psychic’’, “‘social’’, and “‘prestige’’ aspirations of work, he 
avia writes that ’’the price system omits from consideration any motivation except the 


pleasure of consuming and the pain of exertion” (p. 19). I would have thought 
that the price system omits all motivation, however well or ill it reflects it; the 
reference to pleasure and pain may easily have been penned about a half-century 
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back. It is discouraging at this date to be informed, with an air of novelty, that 
“we would be in error to assume that the pecuniary return is the sole aspiration 
related to work which is of any importance”’ (p. 20). 

Chamberlain also tells us that ‘‘a society indoctrinates its members from birth in 
certain patterns of behavior’’ (p. 23), which is a harmless bit of obfuscation particu- 
larly when he immediately proceeds to contradict it with the Duesenberry notions 
of interdependent consumption patterns and growing aspiration levels. Woven into 
the scheme is the belief that ‘‘the traditional emphasis on the price cf goods as 
being the chief concern of consumers is somewhat muted’’. This makes one wonder 
as to what income groups he is writing about; it hardly explains the phenomena of 
*‘discount houses”’, of the break-down in fair-price laws, or the growth of super- 
markets, all of which I would have expected to be noted by one addicted to a 
descriptive, institutional orientation. Too, his illustration of a failure by consumers 
to pay attention to price discrepancies on cigarettes as between shops seems par- 
ticularly inaptly chosen. For this item there seems to be ordinarily a particularly 
high sensitivity to price discrepancies, as the growth of mail order houses a few 
years ago bears evidence—or the sales in the state of New Jersey outside the tunnel 
that leads to Chamberlain’s academic affiliation. Mirroring his emphasis on habit 
as the basis of purchases is the further remark that: ““The daily decision whether to 
buy the New York Herald Tribune or The New York Times is made on the basis of 
habit...”’ (p. 49). Having lived close enough to New York for this choice to be 
meaningful, and on the basis of an empirical sample of acquaintances perhaps no 
smaller than the one Chamberlain uses, I doubt the validity of this assertion. In 
itself the matter is trifling but it does evidence his tendency toward careless 
generalization. 

The essence of the work, for any real novelty that it may possess, consists in the 
elaboration of the concept of bargaining power, applied to a variety of problems. 
Chamberiain expresses schematically what he calls “‘the inducement to agree’’ in 
the form of the ratio (p. 80) 


‘the cost of disagreeing on X’s terms (= the gains from cooperating with X that 
a must be given up) 
the cost of agreeing on X’s terms (= the risks presented by agreeing with X 
that cannot be avoided)’’. 


Much of the central part of the work is devoted to developing this idea. While I 
think that most economists would see in this concept the germ of consumers’ 
surplus, and seek to interpret it in this way, the thought never seems to have 
crossed the author’s mind. 

Emphasis on revenue and budget decisions constitute the second main set of 
ideas. Though familiar terms and concepts are dropped in favor of his own pets, 
there is less to take exception with here. Rather than profit maximization he 
writes that it is “‘management’s objective’ to bring “‘inflows and outflows into 
balance at a level of activity which, ex ante, is regarded as a satisfactory use of its 
existing bargaining power relative to its buyers and sellers’’ (p. 198). While the 
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last phrase seems to be a circumlocution for “‘fair’’ profits, there is also the sug- 
gestion of a deviation of the firm’s planned activity from the actual outcome, a 
proposition that I think is more dubious without reference to demand and cost 
phenomena. 

Chamberlain devotes a chapter to the relation of the banking system to income 
flows, which scarcely gets beyond the conclusion that the banking system acts as 
“keeper of the accounts of the economy” (p. 306). In his chapter on ‘‘From Micro 
to Macro”’, the analysis runs in terms of the multiplier at the individual and the 
economy level; anyone not already familiar with the concept may find it difficult 
to unravel here, and miss the usual reservations. His discussion of the factors 
limiting the concentration of income among firms includes monopolistic compe- 
tition, new entry, and countervailing power, though as one might guess, not under 
these labels, seeming somehow to be anxious to hide them (p. 340-343). So far as I 
can see there is no mention of the inroads of the tax mechanism. 

I found most interesting and suggestive his chapter on ‘““The Economics of 
Political Bargains’’, though there will be quarrels with his definition of politics ‘‘as 
the process of attaining and retaining control over the management function 
within a bargaining unit’’ (p. 280), and the view that government is “‘simply 
management, within the framework of a defined bargaining unit”’ (p. 281). This is 
pressing the business analogy rather strongly. Interspersed in the text are several 
interesting remarks and insights on the internal conflicts within the firm, un- 
doubtedly a product of the author’s experience with such problems. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (U.S.A.) SmpNEY WEINTRAUB 


MarcareT Gay Davies. The Enforcement of English Apprenticeship 
1563-1642. A Study in Applied Mercantilism. Cambridge, Mass., 
1956. Harvard University Press. 319 p. $6.00. 


This book is a study of the administrative consequences of one clause in the 
Statute of Apprentices of 1563, namely that imposing a seven-year apprenticeship 
for entry into “‘ every craft, mystery, or occupation’’. The requirement was already 
widely enforced on a voluntary basis by municipal authorities and by the gilds. 
By the 1563 Act, however, it became the law of the realm, offences against which 
were heard in the local courts or at Westminster. The patient justices of the peace 
thereby shouldered one more responsibility while the lawyers gloated over the 
prospect of fresh business. 

Mrs. Davies’s task is to discover how the law was enforced and with what 
efficiency, and although it is doubtful whether the subject merits a whole book, 
her enquiries are of interest inasmuch as they reveal the grave shortcomings of 
Tudor administration. The words and the scope of the Act were impressive, but 
the means of enforcing it were weak. The government relied on private informers, 
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on the one hand, and local government officials, including the justices of the peace, 
the constables of hundred and parish, and the juries of presentment on the other. 
As one might expect, private informers were far more zealous in prosecuting 
offenders than public officials. Professional informers, who laid information on 
many different statutes, were prompted by financial gain—they either took a 
share in the penalty imposed on the guilty party, or they compounded with him, 
with or without license, out of court. The private informer usually represented 
the interests of the particular trade or craft, and was determined to protect it 
against unskilled competitors. The professional informer did most business in 
areas and periods of expanding economic activity, while private informers were, 
if anything, more conspicuous in bad times than in good. This leads Mrs. Davies 
to correlate the number of prosecutions by professional and private informers 
with other evidence of boom and slump in the textile industry, and also to postulate, 
on the basis of an increased number of prosecutions by professional informers, 
some expansion in the distributive trades after about 1625. 

There was no similar incentive to public officials to enforce the apprentice- 
ship clause. On the contrary, since there was no definite ruling that lawsuits 
initiated by public officers should be financed out of public funds, local officials 
in some cases appear to have met at least part of the cost out of their own pockets. 
Moreover, justices of the peace were anxious not to aggravate problems of un- 
employment by enforcing the clause too strictly, and in this they seem to have 
had the tacit support of the Privy Council. Indeed, Mrs. Davies’s conclusions raise 
anew the question whether the Tudor legislators took their enactments as seriously 
as the modern historian. Did they not regard them rather as a form of exhortation 
and guidance to public authorities, or as Mrs. Davies puts it in this instance as 
**a standard for the regulation of trade’’? The suspicion is strengthened when 
one weighs the words of Secretary Cecil, commenting upon the business before the 
Parliament of 1563. ‘“The matters of moment like to pass are not many: reviving of 
some old laws... and the grant of a subsidy”’. Evidently, he did not regard the 
Statute of Apprentices as a landmark in the series governing employment. 

This is not the only Act which suddenly lights up an economic problem of 
the sixteenth century while leaving the surrounding circumstances in darkness. 
Mrs. Davies has successfully lightened the gloom on this side of the Act. Her 
style, alas, does not lighten the subject. She is addicted to strings of nouns where 
phrases would convey her meaning more directly. Sentences like the following 
have to be read twice, and only the most devoted student is likely to stay the 
course to the end. “‘An incidental implication of the Act’s lack of restrictiveness 
on the location of craftsmen, and one which again suggests the need of further 
inquiry into the nature of labor mobility in the sixteenth century, is the apparent 
difference in attitude thus revealed toward the movement of the skilled workman 
from place to place and that of the hired servant or laborer”’. 


University College of Leicester Joan Tuirsk 
(United Kingdom ) 
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Soziologie: Ein Lehr- und Handbuch zur modernen Gesellschaftskunde. Hg. 
von ARNOLD GEHLEN und HExtMuT SCHELsky, unter Mitarbeit von 
Carl Jantke, René Kénig, Herbert Kétter, Gerhard Mackenroth, 
Karl Heinz Pfeffer, Elisabeth Pfeil und Otto Stammer. Diisseldorf 
und Kéln 1955. Diederichs. 352 S. pM 22.50. 


Dieses Buch ist meines Wissens ein Unikum unter deutschen soziologischen 
Lehrbiichern, und zwar aus zwei Griinden: es ist ein Kollektivunternehmen, ohne 
gemeinsame «schulmassige» Bindung, und es verzichtet auf jede allgemein-theo- 
retische, ja methodologische Grundlegung. Diese geistige Askese entspringt aus 
der Uberzeugung der Herausgeber, dass «eine ‘iibergreifende’ Theorie vorlaufig 
nicht zu bieten ist» (S.g). Anstatt nach gewohntem (wennschon nicht immer 
bewahrtem) Brauch mit mehr oder weniger abstrakten Darlegungen iiber «das 
Wesen der Gesellschaft» und einer polemisch gefarbten Geschichte der Lehr- 
meinungen zu beginnen (und sich, wie es allzu haufig geschah, im wesentlichen 
darauf zu beschranken), bietet dieser Band Darstellungen und Analysen empiri- 
schen Materials, vorwiegend iiber spezifisch westdeutsche Gegenwartsprobleme. 
Dabei sind bewusst alle jene Gebiete ausgeschaltet worden, welche den Heraus- 
gebern unter diesem Gesichtspunkt ungeniigend erforscht zu sein schienen, wie 
Recht, Religion und Kunst. 

Diese Anlage bringt es mit sich, dass die wissenssoziologische Fragestellung 
keine zusammenhangende Behandlung erfahrt und dass zwar wiederholt von 
«Sozialstrukturen» gesprochen wird (in dem ersten und letzten Kapitel sogar 
ausdriicklich), dass jedoch keine systematische Erérterung dieses Begriffes und 
der mit ihm zusammenhangenden Erscheinungen der sozialen Schichtung geboten 
wird. Das Buch ist zwar ein Kollektiv-, aber kein Gemeinschaftsprodukt. Der 
«Kirwille» der einzelnen Mitarbeiter ist in Fragestellung, Organisation und 
Terminologie der verschiedenen Beitrage unverkennbar zum Ausdruck gekommen. 

All dies gibt dem Band ein wenig den Charakter einer Sammlung von « Binde- 
strich-Soziologien». Man ist (verstandlicherweise) von einem Extrem in das ent- 
gegengesetzte gefallen. In diesem der «Gesellschaftskunde» gewidmeten Werk 
sucht man vergeblich nach einer Begriffsbestimmung der Soziologie und der 
Gesellschaft (oder des Gesellschaftlichen) und nach einer Erlauterung der gedank- 
lichen Mittel, mit denen wir (oder die Autoren) gesellschaftliche Erscheinungen 
zu begreifen versuchen. Die historische Grundlegung ist fragmentarisch und fiir 
den Anfanger unzureichend. Anstatt des einfiihrenden Kapitels von Gehlen iiber 
«Die Sozialstrukturen primitiver Gesellschaften» — dessen Inhalt grossenteils 
unwesentlich fiir den Zweck des Werkes ist — und des abschliessenden Kapitels 
unter dem verwegenen Titel «Die sozialen Systeme der Welt» ware ein ideal- 
typisch angelegter Abriss der «universalen» Sozialgeschichte (etwa in der Nach- 
folge von Max Webers genialem Wurf) niitzlicher gewesen. Carl Jantkes an sich 
recht inhaltsreicher Beitrag, «Vorindustrielle Gesellschaft und Staat», konzen- 
triert sich auf die Ubergangsperiode zum Kapitalismus. Zudem hatte er durch 
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eine straffere systematische Ausrichtung auf soziologische Kategorien gewonnen, 
Auch vermégen die ausserordentlich gedrangten «weltweiten» Uberblicke zu 
Beginn und Ende des Buches nicht die im iibrigen ziemlich einseitige Einstellung 
auf westdeutsche (oder bestenfalls europaische) Fragestellungen zu kompensieren. 

Das Werk fallt auch insofern aus dem in der deutschen Soziologie gewohnten 
Rahmen, als es eher zu kurz als zu lang ist. Die durchschnittliche Lange der 
einzelnen Beitrage betragt nur etwa vierzig Seiten. Eine weniger strenge Raum- 
ékonomie hatte einer adaquateren Behandlung mancher wichtiger Aspekte zugute 
kommen kénnen, ohne die Brauchbarkeit des Buches als einer Einfiihrung zu 
mindern. 

Der noch immer bestehende Mangel an einer Hochschuldidaktik im deutschen 
Sprachgebiet macht sich auch in diesem « Lehr- und Handbuch» zuweilen pein- 
lich bemerkbar. Immer noch errichtet man fiir den Anfanger oder den wissen- 
schaftlich wenig geschulten Leser Hiirden, welche durch eine etwas starkere 
Disziplinierung der Ausdrucksweise — gelegentlich allerdings auch der Denk- 
prozesse — der Verfasser aus dem Wege geraumt werden kénnten. 

Diese notwendigen kritischen Bemerkungen sollen nicht den Wert der meisten 
Beitrage iiberschatten. MACKENROTH («Bevélkerungslehre») verweist iiberzeu- 
gend auf die Notwendigkeit einer historisch-soziologischen Unterbauung jeder 
Bevélkerungstheorie und die komplexen Wurzeln der generativen Verhaltens- 
weisen, geht jedoch nicht auf die religiéds bestimmten Haltungen und ihre Wand- 
lungen ein. K6nic («Soziologie der Familie») betont, auch stilistisch ansprechend, 
die Notwendigkeit der Unterscheidung zwischen Sexualliebe, Ehe und Familie, 
insbesondere fiir die Analyse der heutigen Familienprobleme, und arbeitet aus- 
gezeichnet die bedeutsamen modernen Wandlungen — auch in den Beziehungen 
zwischen der Familie und dem weiteren sozialen Milieu — heraus. 

ScHELsky («Industrie- und Betriebssoziologie») vertritt die (ja nicht unbe- 
strittene) realistische Auffassung, dass die Betriebssoziologie zwar auf die gesell- 
schaftliche und seelische Wohlfahrt der arbeitenden Menschen abziele, dies jedoch 
nicht ohne Beriicksichtigung des Nutzeffektes ihrer Empfehlungen auf die Wirt- 
schaftlichkeit des Betriebes tun diirfe. 

In einem ausgezeichneten — wennschon vielleicht zu knappen — Kapitel iiber 
Agrarsoziologie behandelt K6TTER die umfassenden Wandlungen des Bauerntums 
als Folgen der fortschreitenden Arbeitsteilung, der Emanzipation «unterbauer- 
licher Schichten» und der Ausbreitung stadtischer Lebensweisen im Zeitalter des 
Industrialismus. Er warnt sehr richtig vor der so beliebten einseitigen Betonung 
des «Gemeinschafts»-Charakters der Landfamilie und weist auf ihre institutio- 
nellen Elemente hin. Er wirft die Frage auf, «ob und inwieweit bauerliche Wirt- 
schaftsfiihrung und Wirtschaftsgesinnung mit der modernen Verkehrswirtschaft 
noch vereinbar ist» (S.217), wobei die spezifische Eigenheit des « Bauerlichen» 
in diesem Zusammenhang allerdings nicht klar wird. Er sieht die Ursache der 
relativen Krisenfestigkeit des bauerlichen Familienbetriebes «in der Kontinuitat 
einer sozialen Verhaltensweise, die in der Wirtschaftsgesinnung der Bedarfs- 
deckung ihren Ursprung hat und heute noch praktiziert wird» (S. 217). Zweierlei 
sollte allerdings hier hinzugefiigt werden: dass die Fortdauer dieser Verhaltens- 
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weise nur durch die Schaffung einer wirtschaftspolitischen Insel innerhalb der 
modernen Marktwirtschaft erméglicht wurde und essentiell von politischen Kon- 
stellationen abhangig ist; und dass sie nicht konsequent ist, insofern als der Bauer 
in der heutigen Industriegesellschaft das Privileg statischer Wirtschaftsweise fiir 
sich als Produzent in Anspruch nimmt, dagegen die Errungenschaften der dyna- 
mischen Wirtschaftsweise in wachsendem Masse fiir sich als Konsument fordert. 
Kotter sieht klar die « Disproportionalitat stationaren Denkens und dynamischer 
Verhaltnisse» (S.224) und die aus ihr entspringende « Desintegration der land- 
lichen Gesellschaft», aber er erwartet von der selektiven Ubernahme stadtischer 
Lebens- und Wirtschaftsformen eine zunehmende Reintegration der landlichen 
Gesellschaft in die Gesamtgesellschaft (S.219). 

ELISABETH PFEIL umreisst in einem bei aller Knappheit wohlabgewogenen 
Kapitel iiber «Soziologie der Grosstadt» hauptsachlich die Auswirkungen des 
modernen Grosstadtlebens auf die Haltung des Menschen gegeniiber seinem Beruf 
und Betrieb, seine Konsum- und Geselligkeitsgewohnheiten und seine Familien- 
struktur. Sie wiirdigt auch die zeitgenéssischen Bemithungen um «soziologische 
Modellierung der Grosstadt» zur Bekampfung der «Vermassungs»-Tendenzen. 

Orro STaMMERs Beitrag tragt leider den prinzipiell nicht unbedenklichen 
Titel « Politische Soziologie» (anstatt Soziologie der Politik oder Staatssoziologie) 
- ohne dass eine Definition des « Politischen» unternommen wurde — und be- 
schrankt sich absichtlich auf die Gegenwart. Innerhalb dieser Beschrankung bietet 
er sehr viel Aufschlussreiches und zu weiterer Diskussion Anregendes zu den 
Themen Demokratie und totalitare Herrschaftssysteme, Parteien und Interessen- 
verbande, Parlament und « Parteienstaat». Er betont, «dass in den bestehenden 
Herrschaftssystemen, seien sie nun demokratisch, totalitar oder autoritar orien- 
tierte Mischgebilde, das Element der rationalen Herrschaft im Weberschen Sinne 
vorherrschend ist» (S.259). Dies kann, so scheint mir, nur fiir die exekutive Funk- 
tion des rational-biirokratischen Elementes als eines der erhaltenden Faktoren 
moderner Herrschaftssysteme anerkannt werden, im Sinne der «Veralltaglichung 
des Charisma», wobei aber die begriindende Macht des Charisma in biindisch- 
biirokratischen Massendiktaturen (wie ich sie nennen méchte) sowie die immer 
noch bedeutende Rolle der Tradition in andern Herrschaftssystemen nicht iiber- 
sehen werden darf. Auch ware in diesem Zusammenhang an den von Ernst 
Fraenkel aufgezeigten Dualismus im modernen totalen Diktaturstaat zu erinnern, 
welcher dem rational-biirokratischen Element eine zwar wichtige, aber doch ver- 
gleichsweise sekundare Oberflachenrolle zuweist. Auch Stammer selbst scheint 
implicite seine These einzuschranken, wenn er spater (S.271) treffend darauf hin- 
weist, dass «totalitare Herrschaft... auf eine méglichst vollstandige Politisierung 
der Gesellschaft» zielt. 

Kartu HE1nz PFEFFER hat das Wagnis unternommen, « Die sozialen Systeme 
der Welt» auf 28 Seiten zu behandeln, indem er versuchte, eine schier uniiber- 
sehbare Vielfalt von (zudem héchst fliissigen) Erscheinungen unter einige verall- 
gemeinernde Kategorien zu rubrizieren. Dass dieser Versuch trotz manchen guten 
Erkenntnissen nicht restlos gliicken konnte und dass dabei eine Anzahl allzu 
zugespitzter Formulierungen unterlaufen musste, war wohl unvermeidlich. 
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Unbeschadet dieser und mancher anderer Vorbehalte méchte ich dieses Buch 
als einen entschiedenen Gewinn fiir das Studium der Soziologie im deutschen 
Sprachgebiet begriissen. 


Universitat Bern (Schweiz ) RICHARD F, BEHRENDT 


Beta GoLp. Foundations of Productivity Analysis. University of Pitts- 


burgh Press & Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1955. vi, 303 p. $ 5.00. 


In a highly competitive world productivity is clearly of the first importance 
and the understanding of the factors whereby it may be influenced a vital item 
in the managerial armament. These factors Professor Gold finds to be six; inputs 
of labour, capital and materials and the ratios in which pairs of these may be 
combined. These are concepts that are both reasonably definable and susceptible 
to measurement. This last consideration leads him to exclude managerial control, 
as such, from his list of separate factors, in this taking issue with P. W.S. Andrews. 
Gold’s argument is that the effect of managerial control is seen in the adjustments 
made in the other factors and that the specific managerial input cannot be isolated 
from other inputs. 

Productivity is defined as a certain relation between inputs and outputs and 
Professor Gold makes a useful distinction between three types of productivity 
studies—‘‘input-centered’’, ‘‘output-centered”’ and “‘point-efficiency’”’ studies— 
which may briefly be distinguished as studies aiming to minimise original inputs, 
to maximise final outputs or to appraise the use of resources at intermediate points. 
The author is well aware of the difficulty of measuring inputs and outputs, whether 
in financial or in real terms, but it isodd—in a book sub-titled ‘‘Guides to Economic 
Theory and Managerial Control’’—that he overlooks consumer satisfaction as an 
output. Admittedly its inclusion would have made his task far more complicated, 
yet its exclusion seems to give an air of unreality to discussions of productivity. 
For in some fields, of which passenger transport is perhaps an example, the increase 
of productivity, as conceived by the author, may be in conflict with the increase 
of consumer satisfaction. 

The task is certainly complex enough, for Professor Gold sees clearly not only 
that productivity must be considered in relation to the selected inputs and that 
productivity per man-hour, although the favourite, is not the only possible or 
useful formulation of the productivity problem, but also that productivity adjust- 
ments, as he calls them, are interlocked in practice and that theory must take 
account of this. The basis of his analysis, therefore, is a break-down of productivity 
changes into their constituent causes, followed by a re-combination of these causes 
in a variety of possible forms. His first and simplest example is: 

Physical output Fixed investment Physical output 


Man-hours Man-hours Fixed investment 
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This algebraical formulation, as the author terms it, if put into a purely algebraic 
form becomes A/B=C/B x A/C. So expressed it becomes clear that though the 
breakdown appears to be based on empirical analysis and so limited in scope, there 
is in fact no limit to the possible extension of the right-hand side, always provided 
that one is careful, as Professor Gold always is, to see that the extra factors appear 
both in a numerator and denominator of some fraction. The formula would be 
just as true if C indicated the mean age of the Board of Directors, for it would be 
equally self-cancelling as when it means Fixed Investment; for the same reason, 
the size of C cannot affect the value of the left-hand expression. Thus while these 
equations are very elegant—and some of greater complexity—what we have is 
a series of identities rather than operational tools for managerial control. 

In the latter part of the book the author considers the sources and nature of 
productivity adjustments—changes in operations, in productivity of input factors 
and of factor proportions, with a special consideration of the case of salaried 
employees to which, as distinct from higher management, he gives a measurable 
role in productivity relationships. Two final sections deal with the cost effects of 
productivity adjustments and the relation of these to the managerial objectives 
in the sphere of costs. Much of what is said here is interesting, though much also 
appears to be little more than a reasonably laborious statement of the obvious—as 
the six lines on p.189 explaining that productivity in ‘‘machine-dominated” 
industries depends more on machines than on men. There is an elaborate analysis 
of the cost effects of changes in the net-work of productivity relationships in 
“machine-dominated’”’ and “‘labor-dominated”’ industries which definitely pro- 
vokes thought; yet the results turn out to be surprisingly similar when tabulated. 

Taken as a whole, the book is an admirable dissection of the elements of 
productivity and the author has done a valuable work in stressing the various 
aspects of productivity and the complexity of the effects to be expected from efforts 
to increase productivity. It is perhaps characteristic of an American that he appears 
to believe that productivity must always be increasing, an optimism that his 
European readers, deplorably, probably do not share. If it has a single moral it 
might be expressed by saying that productivity is indivisible—no single input- 
output relation can be altered without affecting them all. It may be doubted, 
however, whether any manager will regard it as doing more than provide an 
elaborate theoretical justification for decisions that he has already reached by the 
light of nature. 


Keble College, Oxford (United Kingdom ) E. M. HuGu-Jones 
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Me tvin L. Greennut. Plant Location in Theory and Practice (The 
Economics of Space). Chapel Hill, N.C., 1956. The University of 
North Carolina Press. 351 p. $7.50. 


Among the recent crop of works in location theory (Isard, Ponsard), this 
book stands out in various respects: It approaches most nearly the character of 
a monograph. It deals with a well-defined, and not too broad subject matter, 
location theory at the plant level. It integrates a survey of the state of our knowl- 
edge with some intriguing reformulations of theoretical ideas and an inquiry 
among eight firms (drawn from industries ranging from peanut processing to 
structural steel fabrication) most of which are located in the South. While this 
book does not aspire to the comprehensiveness and mathematical sophistication 
of Ponsard’s treatise or the breadth and originality of Isard’s work, it gives a neat 
and balanced, if conventional, presentation of the economics of plant location. 

Dr. Greenhut’s contributions to theory revolve around the principle of profit 
maximization and the forms it is likely to assume in practice. It seems strange 
now that it remained to Lésch to restore profit maximization to its proper place 
in locational analysis. ‘‘[The right location] depends neither upon costs nor upon 
revenue alone, to say nothing of any individual cost or receipt component... the 
final and sole determining factor is their balance: net profit’’ (The Economics of 
Location, p. 27). For its pin point precision Lésch’s theoretical exposition is still 
unexcelled. 

It is regrettable that the more recent contributions of game theory and activity 
analysis (linear programming) are not considered in the book under review. The 
significant ideas that have evolved from the transportation problem as analysed 
by Kantorovitch, Hitchcock, Koopmans and others could have put flesh on the 
bones of the equilibrium equations that one finds on the last pages of Greenhut’s 
book; they remain rather obscure in their present form. The very fact that the 
transportation model is now applied in industrial practice would have demanded 
a brief exposition. Even if this volume is intended mainly as a textbook, the addi- 
tion of these rather different ideas would have repayed the effort, though one 
may not agree with this reviewers opinion, that the area of linear programming 
contains the greatest promise for the future advancement of location theory. 

While the theoretical yield of the book is thus low, it is the insights that flash 
up in the chapters on the empirical study of plant locations that make this book 
interesting. These are hard to summarize. But they underscore our need for further 
thorough case studies in plant location, in which also linear programming tools 
should be employed. 

Unfortunately the publishers have set the price too high for the market. At 
that they could hardly expect great sales abroad. 


Cowles Foundation for Research Martin J. BECKMANN 
in Economics and 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (U.S.A.) 
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Gaston ImBerT. Des mouvements de longue durée Kondratieff. Aix-en- 
Provence 1956. Office universitaire de Polycopie. Tomes 1 et 11 505 p., 
tome 1 (annexes) 228 p. 


L’analyse de la conjoncture ne cesse pas d’intéresser les économistes. L’étude 
des mouvements de longue durée Kondratieff, notamment, vient de s’enrichir par 
la publication de l’ouvrage de M.Gaston Imbert. Aprés Wicksell, Kondratieff, 
Schumpeter et bien d’autres, M. Imbert s’est longuement penché sur les séries 
statistiques expressives des mouvements longs, et sur les théories qui s’efforcent 
de les expliquer. 

L’auteur, préoccupé d’abord de définir l’objet de sa recherche, distingue le 
mouvement long Kondratieff, tant du trend séculaire, que de l’hypercycle, du 
cycle «Juglar» et du cycle « Kitchin». Ceci lui permet alors d’aborder dans une 
premiére partie, une analyse statistique fouillée. Connaissant les matériaux déja 
mis au point, il les utilise lorsque c’est nécessaire, les met fréquemment 4 jour, 
en élabore lui-méme de nouveaux. II guide ainsi le lecteur 4 travers de multiples 
séries de prix et de productions, depuis la Révolution industrielle jusqu’a nos jours. 
Soucieux de découvrir les incidences sociales du mouvement long, il compléte sa 
recherche de données sociologiques. Enfin, il poursuit son investigation au-dela 
de la Révolution industrielle et apporte une importante contribution de fait a 
l’étude des mouvements économiques, depuis le treiziéme siécle jusqu’au dix- 
neuviéme. 

Aussi fouillée s’avére la deuxiéme partie, consacrée 4 l’examen des théories du 
mouvement long. Dans une étude qui semble bien exhaustive, l’auteur situe, 
expose et critique les diverses explications: monétaristes, organiques, politiques. 
Il en vient ainsi 4 développer sa propre conception. Croyant a la rationalité du 
mouvement long, il différencie pourtant celle-ci selon le trend séculaire dans lequel 
s’insérent les « Kondratieff». 

Les mouvements de longue durée précédant la Révolution industrielle ont un 
rythme erratique, ou, pourtant, apparaissent déja, de fagon constante, des causes 
d’évolution: transformations démographiques, impulsions transmises par les mé- 
taux précieux, guerres, facteurs adventices tels qu’épidémies ou mauvaises récoltes. 
La Révolution industrielle imprime progressivement un rythme périodomorphe 
et le trend capitaliste, s’étendant de 1787 4 1933, est susceptible d’explications plus 
systématiques. Celles-ci s’y raménent, essentiellement, au réle de l’innovation 
schumpeterienne dans les phases de hausse, et a la responsabilité des guerres dans 
le déclenchement de la baisse. Les facteurs monétaires, agricoles et organiques, 
s’insérent en sous-ordre dans le déroulement du processus. 

La période s’étendant depuis 1933, et que l’auteur appelle «trend planiste», 
ne permet encore que des perspectives. Convaincu avec Schumpeter, de l’inéluc- 
table autodestruction du capitalisme, M. Imbert situe les leviers sur lesquels |’Etat 
pourrait agir, dans une politique visant, non a éliminer les mouvements longs, 
facteurs d’indéniables progrés, mais 4 prendre conscience de leurs développements 
et a éliminer, autarit que possible, leurs inconvénients. 
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Le nombre de faits recouverts par les séries, la mise 4 jour de certaines d’entre 
elles, les recherches effectuées dans le domaine des implications sociologiques et 
dans lhistoire précapitaliste, attestent l’importance de l’ouvrage du point de vue 
statistique. L’auteur ne se contente d’ailleurs pas d’énumérer les faits mais discute 
les méthodes employées. Cependant la présentation des données pourrait peut-étre 
étre perfectionnée. 

En effet, les données avancées au cours du texte et qui étayent le raisonnement, 
ne sont pas reliées explicitement aux représentations graphiques concentrées dans 
un tome annexe. Ceci nous parait disperser l’attention du lecteur; lorsque ce 
dernier suit le développement de la pensée, il dispose de séries malaisément 
déchiffrables par manque de représentations graphiques. D’autre part, lorsqu’il 
se référe 4 l’annexe, il risque de se perdre quelque peu dans un ensemble de faits 
non suffisamment systématisés en fonction des considérations théoriques. 

Celles-ci, nous l’avons dit, ont la valeur des analyses fouillées. Ce caractére 
quasi exhaustif du travail n’enléve rien a la clarté de l’expression. Et |’esprit du 
lecteur est mené, étape par étape, jusqu’a la synthése de l’auteur. L’étude de 
l’action des facteurs monétaires et agricoles nous y parait particuliérement heu- 
reuse. Nous formulerions davantage de réserves en ce qui concerne le réle décisif 
attribué par l’auteur 4 l’innovation schumpeterienne. Celle-ci apparait sans doute 
comme un puissant stimulant, mais n’est-elle pas trop dispersée dans le temps que 
pour avoir l’action décisive et exclusive dans l’incitation 4 la hausse? Quant a la 
valeur explicative de la guerre, il est sans doute difficile de nier sa responsabilité 
dans le déclenchement de la baisse, du moins jusqu’en 1933, mais on ne peut 
établir historiquement de relations de causalité déterminante entre la hausse du 
Kondratieff et les conflits armés. Certains de ceux-ci se situent au début des hausses, 
telles les guerres de la Révolution frangaise et la Guerre de Crimée, et, dans le 
trend planiste, la Seconde Guerre mondiale; d’autres prennent méme place dans la 
baisse. Notre remarque n’infirme en rien existence, en hausse, de facteurs favora- 
bles au conflit; elle éléve simplement des objections a une relation déterminante. 

Sur un plan moins essentiel nous ne voyons pas ce que l’hypothése d’un trend 
séculaire des prix apporte a l’analyse de l’auteur. Ce point nous parait discutable, 
d’abord parce qu’un trend séculaire des prix ne semble pas marqué assez nettement 
pour les prix des divers pays, ensuite parce que les éléments explicatifs de ce trend 
et les chainons 4 travers lesquels ils joueraient n’ont encore été qu’esquissés a titre 
de conjectures. I] nous parait alors dangereux de considérer comme la «normale» 
une tendance aussi hypothétique et théoriquement confuse. 

Dans |’étude des processus du mouvement long, nous n’avons pas toujours pu 
distinguer ce qui était spécifique du Kondratieff, en tant qu’élément explicatif, 
de ce qui ne paraissait constituer qu’une explication cyclique généralisée, laquelle 
tiendrait simplement au fait que les Juglar d’un type — hausse ou baisse — dominent 
dans le Kondratieff du méme type. Des notions, telles que le plein-emploi du 
mouvement long, et, en général, les synthéses des processus d’évolution, ne nous 
ont pas toujours apporté, a ce sujet, toute la clarté souhaitée. 

L’étude des implications sociologiques et les premiéres perspectives dégagées 
du trend planiste, constituent, sans doute, des indications intéressantes. L’auteur 
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convient, avec nous, qu’elles ne sont pas encore suffisamment appuyées par les 
faits pour permettre des généralisations théoriques définitives. 

Ces diverses critiques de détail n’enlévent rien a la valeur de l’ouvrage. Celui-ci, 
tant par son originalité théorique que par sa richesse statistique, a certainement 
permis a la science économique de progresser dans |’étude des mouvements longs. 


Université de Louvain (Belgique ) Léon DuprRiEz 


JosePHINE Kuen. The Study of Groups. Londres 1956. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. x, 196 p. 21s. 


L’étude des «groupes élémentaires» (small groups) est 4 la mode chez certains 
sociologues, surtout d’Outre-Atlantique. Qu’on se reporte 4 la Field Theory de 
Kurt Lewin, 4 la Sociométrie de Jacob Moreno, ou aux travaux plus récents de 
G.C.Homans (The Human Group, New York 1950), de T. Parsons, R.F. Bales et 
Edw. A.Shils ( Theory of Action, Glencoe 1953)! ou de D. Cartwright et A. Zander 
(Group Dynamics, Evanston 1953), et l’on constatera que beaucoup de sociologues 
américains pensent aujourd’hui trouver dans le cas privilégié des « petits groupes» 
des possibilités d’observation et d’analyse rigoureuse, voire mathématique, capa- 
bles de les conduire 4 une théorie générale de la vie en société. C’est de cet esprit 
qu’est inspirée l’étude de Josephine Klein, chargée d’un cours de sciences sociales 
a la Faculty of Commerce and Social Sciences de l’Université de Birmingham. 

La vie sociale, nous dit l’auteur, est trés complexe, «si complexe qu’ elle échappe 
a l’analyse» et qu’elle pose un constant défi 4 l’esprit: car toutes les variables y 
réagissent les unes sur les autres de fagon plus ou moins étendue et d’ailleurs 
inconnue de nous. A vrai dire, cette déclaration liminaire rend un peu surprenante 
la méthode adoptée. On commence par les hypothéses correspondant aux situa- 
tions les plus simples, donc les plus abstraites, et qui ne se rencontrent guére, 
avoue-t-on, en dehors du laboratoire. Ce n’est qu’ensuite et pas 4 pas qu’on 
réintroduit les complications qui nous rapprochent de la réalité. N’est-ce pas 1a, 
précisément, une méthode d’analyse? 

Ainsi, le chapitre premier étudie comment s’accomplit une tache dans un 
groupe. On suppose d’abord la tache 4 accomplir trés simple (par exemple, 
soulever un poids) et les membres du groupe égaux en force et en habileté. On 
admet ensuite des inégalités d’aptitudes, l’impossibilité de vérifier la solution 
correcte, la décomposition du probléme en sous-problémes subordonnés, etc. Il 
ressort de 1a certaines conclusions, qui n’ont d’ailleurs rien d’imprévu, telles que: 
«Le résultat total du travail accompli séparément par les individus est meilleur 


1. Voir aussi le chapitre de Suits sur « L’étude du groupe élémentaire» dans l’ouvrage collectif, ed. par 
H.D. Lasswell et D. Lerner, The Policy Sciences in the U.S. (traduction frangaise, 1951, p. 75-104). Cf. également 
Panthologie publiée par P.Hare, E.F.Borgatta et R.F.Bales, Small Groups—Studies in Social Interaction, 
New York 1955. 
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que le produit du travail en groupe»; « Les grands agrégats annulent les erreurs 
plus efficacement que les petits, comme le fait prévoir la théorie statistique», 
pourvu toutefois que certaines conditions soient réalisées, par exemple, que l’una- 
nimité d’opinion soit sans importance; «Quand le probléme a résoudre ne com- 
porte pas de réponse correcte vérifiable, la rapidité avec laquelle un résultat est 
atteint varie en raison inverse du volume des groupes». 

Nous ne pouvons entrer ici dans le détail des analyses, trés minutieuses, pour- 
suivies par l’auteur en s’appuyant toujours sur les recherches des auteurs améri- 
cains, particuliérement ceux que nous avons cités ci-dessus. Marquons-en seule- 
ment les principales étapes. Les chapitres u et m étudient la différenciation dans 
le groupe, le chapitre m1 s’en tenant a «|’autorité fonctionnelle» (on utilise ici des 
expériences de C.Murchinson sur des poulets!), le chapitre 1 introduisant la 
notion de «]’autorité résultant du status», c’est-a-dire de la situation particuliére 
de tel membre, non en vertu de ses aptitudes personnelles, mais parce qu’il est 
tel individu: on nous apprend, par exemple, ici que, «lorsqu’ils exercent leurs 
aptitudes, les membres a status élevé obtiennent un soutien plus positif et les 
membres & status inférieur un soutien plus négatif» (p.33). Le chapitre 1v a pour 
objet «la propagation de l’information»: ici encore on nous enseigne gravement 
que «le nombre total possible de liaisons dans un réseau de n membres est 4% n 
(n—1)» et que «plus petit est le diamétre du réseau?, plus tét tous les membres 
seront complétement informés» (p.44). Le chapitre v est consacré au «besoin 
d’organisation» et met en lumiére le réle des éléments «centraux», c’est-a-dire 
directeurs. Le chapitre vi est intitulé «]’évolution des normes»; on y trouve encore 
des «résultats» qui sont loin d’étre inattendus, tels que: « L’individu se conforme 
aux pressions qui lui sont imposées», ou encore: « L’individu tendra a apprécier 
la réussite dans les limites et de la maniére approuvées par le groupe auquel il 
cherche a se conformer». Le chapitre vu qui retrace, en grande partie d’aprés le 
livre de Homans cité ci-dessus, «1l’évolution des affinités et des répulsions», nous 
donne comme une évidence cette affirmation qui, me semble-t-il, appelle cepen- 
dant quelques réserves: «Les normes sont des sentiments. Les généralisations 
valables pour les sentiments sont valables pour les normes» (p. 106). Le chapitre 
vill qui étudie «le sentiment dans le groupe», s’ouvre par le tableau, dressé par 
R.F. Bales (et modifié quelque peu, p. 146), des 12 catégories permettant, nous 
dit-on, de classer tous les types d’interaction entre les membres du groupe (pro- 
cessus de communication, d’évaluation, de «contréle», de décision, etc.); car 
«le sentiment est manifesté par le comportement expressif» (p. 119), et l’on nous 
donne ici des formules mesurant la popularité d’un membre, sa bienveillance 
(friendliness ), etc. Les chapitres rx et x ont respectivement pour objet la «commu- 
nication», c’est-a-dire la transmission des informations dans le groupe, comme base 
du «comportement adaptatif», et la «prise de décision» laquelle implique une 
dimension «contréle» et, par suite, «autorité» (power). Le chapitre x1 examine, 
en s’inspirant de la Theory of Action de Bales, Parsons et Shils, comment, face au 
processus d’auto-désintégration du groupe, celui-ci peut maintenir son «type 


2. Le réseau (network ) est défini «un ensemble de liens entre les membres qui utilisent tous les moyens 
de communiquer a leur disposition». 
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latent» (latent pattern), c’est-a-dire demeurer le «systéme en équilibre» qu’il a été 
jusque-la et qui fait de lui un phénoméne unique. Le dernier chapitre, intitulé 
«La grande société et les transformations sociales», s’efforce de généraliser la 
méthode appliquée aux «petits groupes» et d’éclairer ainsi les grands problémes 
de la sociologie. La société y est considérée comme un systéme, c’est-a-dire comme 
un ensemble d’éléments tels qu’un changement qui affecte l’un d’eux affecte aussi 
les autres. On peut en abstraire trois systémes distincts, mais toujours en relation 
les uns avec les autres; le systéme technologique (celui de la civilisation matérielle), 
la structure sociale composée des personnes et groupes (ou sous-systémes) en inter- 
action, et le systéme des valeurs lesquelles comprennent non seulement les grandes 
valeurs, morales et religieuses par exemple, considérées par Durkheim, mais aussi 
toutes les autres préférences personnelles ou culturelles. Aucun de ces systémes 
n’est plus fondamental que les autres et tous se renforcent mutuellement. Le 
changement social les affecte pourtant inégalement: le systeéme technologique 
semble le plus sujet 4 des transformations rapides (on peut calculer un taux de 
changement). Le systéme des valeurs et la structure sociale doivent alors se ré- 
adapter et la rigidité, de méme que I|’isolement des sous-systémes, peut étre un 
danger pour la survivance du groupe. Dans une société démocratique, en parti- 
culier, de constants réajustements sont nécessaires et les désirs des membres (les 
électeurs) doivent étre non seulement satisfaits, mais sans cesse réinterprétés. 

Tel est ce livre austére, ardu (encore avons-nous laissé de cété la formulation 
mathématique, qui fait l’objet de plusieurs appendices) qu’il aurait fallu suivre 
pas a pas et dont nous n’avons pu indiquer que les thémes principaux. Maintenant, 
quelle est la valeur de ces analyses et est-il vrai qu’elles peuvent apporter une 
contribution vraiment utile a la sociologie générale? Ici nous avouons notre scepti- 
cisme. Outre le postulat, commun a beaucoup d’ouvrages américains, selon lequel 
le groupe n’est rien de plus qu’un réseau d’interactions, postulat qui réduit la 
sociologie 4 une interpsychologie et qui risque de mettre en question la spécificité 
du «social» sur laquelle avait tant insisté Durkheim, c’est la méthode méme qui 
nous apparait fort discutable. La théorie des small groups a été vivement critiquée 
dans un livre récent du Professeur Sorokin® qui, bien que ne visant pas l’ouvrage 
ici recensé, mais les travaux dont il s’inspire, porte, par le fait méme contre ses 
théses principales. Nous ne pouvons mieux faire que de rapporter ici quelques-unes 
de ses objections. Elles concernent d’abord I’équivoque du concept méme de 
small group, qui ne tient aucun compte de la typologie élaborée par les sociologues 
antérieurs, par exemple de la distinction entre groupes occasionnels, groupes semi- 
organisés, groupes bien organisés et ou s’exerce une autorité, etc. Comment d’ail- 
leurs définir cette notion? Par le caractére direct, face to face comme disait Cooley, 
des relations entre participants? ou bien par le petit nombre de ceux-ci? Mais, 
dans les deux cas, nous n’avons nullement affaire a l’unité sociale la plus simple 
par laquelle, nous dit-on, I’étude des groupes sociaux doit commencer. Ainsi, la 
famille est 4 la fois un groupe d’intimité et un groupe de petit volume; et cependant 
elle est fort complexe: on peut méme dire qu’elle est un groupe complet, total, 


3. P.A.Soroxin, Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology and Related Sciences, Chicago, H. Regnery Co., 1956 
spécialement p. 221-249: « Perambulations in the Wonderland of the Small Groups». 
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ou toutes les activités de l’étre humain se manifestent. Sorokin critique notamment 
le tableau des catégories d’interaction établi par Bales dans lequel il ne voit qu’un 
«truc» (gadget) superficiel, fondé sur des distinctions purement subjectives et qui 
méconnait entiérement «les motifs réels des actions des participants». Quant aux 
résultats, il n’y reconnait qu’un tissu de «pseudo-découvertes», de banalités - 
nous en avons signalé ci-dessus quelques échantillons —, de propositions tautolo- 
giques laborieusement établies a l’aide de procédés qui ne prennent l’allure scien- 
tifique que parce qu’ils « transposent, en les déformant, les méthodes et les résultats 
des sciences physiques». Nous ne pensons pas, malgré les quelques retouches que 
J. Klein apporte aux théses de ses inspirateurs, qu’elle échappe entiérement a 
ces objections. 


Institut frangais de Sociologie, Paris ARMAND CUVILLIER 


FRIEDRICH A. Lutz. Zinstheorte. Polygraphischer Verlag, Ziirich, und 
Mohr (Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1956. 195 p. Cloth SFr. 22.25. 


The book is divided into four sections, containing 18 chapters. The object of 
the book is to give a brief and nevertheless fairly adequate survey of the more 
outstanding contributions to the theory of the rate of interest, followed in each 
case by some critical comments, and finally to take stock of the whole situation in 
order to see to what result, during three quarters of a century, the thinking in this 
field has led us. At the same time, the author tries to form a synthesis of his own. 

The theorists whom the author has selected for review are divided into three 
groups, corresponding to the three first sections of the book, viz. (1) theorists who 
try to explain the rate of interest in a stationary economy, (2) theorists explaining 
the rate of interest in an expanding economy, and (3) theorists considering the 
rate of interest as determined by monetary factors. 

In the first of these groups we find authors of the so-called ‘‘Austrian School’’, 
beginning with Eugen von Béhm-Bawerk, and further represented by Knut 
Wicksell, Gustaf Akerman, and F.A. Hayek. The second group is represented by 
Léon Walras, Irving Fisher, and Frank H. Knight. 

The third group is dealt with in a manner somewhat different from that adopted 
in the preceding sections. The central personality of the group is John Maynard 
Keynes. The section begins with his views as presented in his book: The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. In order to afford a broader view of the 
issues involved, Professor Lutz then makes a survey of the discussion to which the 
Keynesian theory has led. 

The last section of the book begins with a brief methodological introduction; 
then it analyses the behaviour of the income-receivers and entrepreneurs respec- 
tively, in the market for goods and for funds as well. The activities of the banks 
and the monetary authorities are brought into the picture. The view of the author 
is that the rate of interest, as every other price, is formed by the interplay of supply 
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and demand. Demand comes from the entrepreneurs who seek funds in order to 
carry out their investment plans, and the supply comes from households or firms 
which refrain from spending the whole of their income on consumption goods and 
use the remainder for funds in some form, i.e. saving. The funds ‘‘ bought”? may 
take various forms: e.g. bonds, bank deposits or cash. In the daily transactions 
the purely monetary factors, including new bank credit, are dominating the 
market, but the controlling forces are ‘‘real”’ factors such as the marginal pro- 
ductivity of new investment and the marginal “‘time preference”’ of consumers. 

In the author’s opinion all the theories reviewed have contributed to the current 
knowledge of the forces determining the rate of interest and its role in the economic 
system. To the ‘‘Austrians’’ we owe the analysis of the time structure of real capital, 
which is indispensible for analysing many economic problems. The Walrasian 
theory is more elegant and complete, Irving Fisher tries to dynamize the theory, 
and the ‘‘monetary”’ group emphasizes, or perhaps even overemphasizes, the part 
played by money and banks. 

Ina final chapter the author gives a brief analysis of the problem of the interest 
elasticity of investment—a matter of practical importance. 

Professor Lutz has produced a very valuable book, which should be found in 
every professional library. His choice of theories and authors to be reviewed will 
be accepted by most people as representative. His exposition is lucid, concise and 
fair. The literary knowledge behind the study is stupendous, and the book deserves 
to be highly appreciated as relieving all economists, except the specialist in history 
of doctrine, from the necessity of resorting to the original sources. 

The criticism and guiding comments which accompany the exposition are 
valuable for the same reason, and they greatly facilitate the culling of such ideas, 
from the older theories, as may be of use for practical purposes. Thus the author 
is justified in emphasizing the practical importance of the analysis of the time 
structure of capital, which is an essential feature of the ‘‘Austrian’’ theory and 
which has been unduly neglected in recent thinking on the subject. 

Most of the theories—at any rate up to the Keynesian era—boil down to the 
postulate that the rate of interest is the equilibrating magnitude on a market of 
supply and demand for savings. If I have understood him aright, the author holds 
the same general view. 

In this he fails, in my opinion, to realize that an act of saving, e.g. in the form 
of “‘buying”’ a bank deposit with part of one’s current income instead of buying 
consumption goods in the shops, does not supply any “‘saving”’ or “‘funds’’ on the 
market, and need not, therefore, affect the rate of interest; for, although the claim 
of the saver on the bank increases, the claim of the shopkeeper decreases by an 
equal amount. It is only when and if the act of saving leads to a reduction of 
employment or of wages that the supply on the market where the rate of interest 
is formed receives a net contribution, namely the amount of cash set free as a 
consequence of the reduction in money income; and that amount is not by any 
means equal to the amount saved. Nor does the rate of interest necessarily fall to 
such an extent that this cash is absorbed by additional investment. Such being 
the case, any interest theory of the above-mentioned type falls to the ground. 
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For this reason I have to reject much of the criticism which the author advances 
against the so-called monetary theory. However, the space allowed to me for this 
review is used up, and I must therefore refrain from a further elaboration of 
this point. 


University of Aarhus (Denmark ) JORGEN PEDERSEN 


Pau J. Meer. Der sozialistische Wohlfahrtsnationalstaat als Spatform 
der industriellen Produktionsgesellschaft. (Die Féderative Volksrepublik 
Jugoslawien). Aarau 1956. Keller. 62 p. 


This little booklet, couched in rather laborious and obscure language, tries 
to uncover some of the ‘‘underlying”’ factors which the author considers have 
influenced the ideology and behavior of the present Yugoslav ruling group. 

The bookiet has four main subdivisions. The first deals in a more or less 
abstract fashion with the problems connected with the integration of the indi- 
vidual into the society and the specific impacts of education, employment, 
technological advance, and social order and mobility. The second part continues 
to analyze in a similar vein the opposition between the Marxian concept of 
**class consciousness”’, and the concepts of social and national ‘‘consciousness’’, 
between the socialist ideas of state and society and the various elements which 
Marxism rejects as alien to it and hence as “‘false’’ expressions of “‘ consciousness”. 

The third part turns more directly to the problems of the Yugoslav regime 
and points to the broad displacements brought about in the society by the 
destruction of the previous social molds and by the assignment of new roles to 
youth, women, and national minorities. According to Dr. Meier, in Yugoslavia 
the socialist theory was subjected to a continuous process of change, since the 
leaders realized that the nonsocialist opposition which they were encountering 
was stemming not from theoretical grounds, but from the economic realities of 
the country as they had been shaped by past trends and traditions. In order to 
keep the system working, the leaders had to adjust their policies to these realities, 
and these adjustments were often quite painful. The opposition between the 
underlying economic realities and the leadership’s ideological bent, thinking 
habits, and political aims led to various tendencies within the ruling group itself 
and imposed a wide range of experimentation in the economic field. The 
Yugoslav leaders hat to abandon the idea of achieving ‘‘ equality”’ in the economic 
sphere, since the technological development of an industrial state appears to be 
incompatible with economic equality. Further, they had to modify the concept 
of “‘internationalism’’ and substitute for it the idea of a “‘national’’ (in fact, 
plurinational) state. On the international scene, the leadership had to adjust 
itself to the conflict between its revolutionary hopes and the existence of power 
politics. Two main elements, namely the feeling of uncertainty—conditioned by 
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the domestic conflict between the ideology and the underlying economic re- 
alities—and the ability to recognize that it is better to attempt only that which 
can be achieved, influenced the official behavior and policies in the international 
field. It is to these two factors that the author attributes both the behavior from 
1948 to 1955 and the possibility of an eventual closer cooperation with Russia. 

In conclusion the author submits that the socialist system is undergoing a 
process of ‘‘auto-annihilation’’. He suggests, hence, that evidently the most 
“diplomatic”? course to be followed by the West is to wait and leave this process 
to unfold to its logical end. 

The book is rather disappointing in its failure to connect this allegedly final 
truth, laboriously extracted from the philosophical analysis of the Yugoslav 
scene, with the existence of and varying developments in other “‘socialist”’ states 
above all Soviet Russia itself. 


Indiana University, NicoLas SPULBER 
Bloomington, Indiana (U.S. A.) 


CLAUDE PonsarD. Economie et Espace. Essai d’intégration du facteur 
spatial dans l’analyse économique. («Observation économique», 
Collection publiée sous la direction de André Piatier, Vol. vu.) 
Paris 1955. SEDES. XV, 467 p. 


The word ‘‘intégration”’ in the subtitle is too strong. This book is much more 
like a museum of iocation economics where von Thiinen, Weber, Lésch, Hoover, 
Palander and dozens of others are on display. Their models, their particular 
numerical examples and diagrams are reproduced faithfully. 

My main impression is of a disconcerting gap between the abstract generality 
of Ponsard’s connective text and the meticulous care lavished on the special cases 
he quotes from the literature. For some reason, he decided to give his readers 
complete proofs of the particular models he discusses. As a result, the thread of his 
argument is cut to make room for both easy and difficult mathematical derivations. 
I think, for instance, that pages 70-83 explain better the calculus of variations 
than Smithies’ argument that absorption of transport costs is not equivalent to 
presence of monopoly. Again, because the author wants to prove that three forces 
are in equilibrium on a plane when they are proportional to the sines of their 
angles, five whole pages (357-362) are devoted to the—relatively uninteresting— 
case of a firm that seeks to locate itself solely on the basis of transport costs between 
itself and just three other points. 

It is true that original works in location theory and translations are few in 
French. Ponsard’s expository material, in filling this gap, upsets his integration. 

Economie et espace is in two unequal books. The first and larger deals with the 
macro-economics of location; the second, with the equilibrium of the individual 
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decision-maker. Other authors have concerned themselves with just two types of 
decision-makers: the worker-consumer, and the business firm. Ponsard acknow- 
ledges also the local community, the state, the world community. The latter three 
make adjustments that are distinct from those of their constituent citizens (or firms), 
Ponsard’s original contribution is to suggest how this problem, analogous to the 
problem of public finance, manifests itself in an economy having spatial extent: 
zoning laws, ‘‘frontier deserts’’, colonial policy. Yet in the thirty-odd pages he 
devotes to it, he does not succeed in giving a solution, either optimum or equi- 
librium. Nor does he derive any rule of action (market behavior, voting, planning, 
or anything else) that would tend to achieve such a solution. 

Ponsard takes transport costs as given. This is a mistake, because, after all, 
the transport industry is spatially defined, in fact more so by the nature of things 
than a brewery serving a town. All sensible means of transport involve large fixed 
costs in land, compact areas in the case of airlines, ribbons in the case of motor 
transport, ribbons with nodes for railways. Various means of transport compete 
with each other, and with other industries, for space. An integration should tell 
us what patterns of rails, roads and harbors should emerge, what schedules they 
would establish, what rates they would charge if unregulated, and whether an ideal 
regulatory body, by fixing freights, can approach the optimum. 

Though I did not expect lightness in a theoretical work such as this, that deals 
with basic questions of location theory exclusively, the programmatic and episte- 
mological introductions to chapters and subdivisions are more taxing than neces- 
sary. What does a passage like th¢-following add? 

“Tout systéme économique se définit comme le réseau des activités interdépendantes des unités qui le 
composent. Cette interdépendance tient au caractére social des rapports économiques, entendus comme 


rapports hum ‘ns nés du travail au sens le plus large de cette expression. Ce caractére d’interdépendance 
confére au systéme économique une logique interne qui le rend justiciable d’un traitement scientifique” (p. 14). 


There are many other examples like this. I get the feeling that the author 
was afraid to leave anything unsaid, however self-evident. Surely, we do not need 
to build a Weltanschauung for every book we write. 

Though his integration is incomplete and obscured by misjudgments in style, 
Ponsard’s erudition and penetration are evident and amazing. Yet I fear that his 
book (at least outside the French-speaking world) will only be used as reference 
to hard-to-find authors. And even as a reference Ponsard’s book is thwarted by 
its lack of a usable index of topics at the back. 


Bank of Canada, Ottawa, STEFAN VALAVANIS 
and Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (U.S.A.) 
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ErIcH PREIsER. Die Zukunft unserer Wirtschaftsordnung. Gottingen 1955. 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 94 p. DM 2.40. 


Preiser makes use of ideal types or pure constructs in order to distinguish 
between the model of a self-regulating economy on the one hand and an adminis- 
tratively planned economy on the other. Rejecting the latter on the ground that 
it makes the individual the object of an omnipotent state bureaucracy and sets 
an end to human freedom, the author favors an economic order which differs 
from the model of the self-regulating market economy in three important respects: 
(1) Public supervision and maintenance of competition to restrict monopoly 
control; (2) the introduction of social legislation in favor of co-determination in 
industry and (3) the accumulation of property by labor for the express purpose of 
countervailing the bargaining power of employers and the decentralization of 
industry as well as the preventive stabilization of employment along lines of 
Keynesian thinking and proposals. 

The special merit of this popular introduction to the social and economic 
problems of our time lies in the fact that the author views and is able to describe 
their emergence within a broad historical framework of cultural analysis which 
avoids many although not all of the traditional correlations between the market 
economy and its achievements on the one hand and various social costs on the 
other. The professional economist will find the book of considerable interest mainly 
because it presents in its first partand later und ‘he heading of “‘ Quasimonopol”’ 
(see p.64-71) empirical illustrations and support for the author’s earlier paper on 
‘Property and Power in the Theory of Distribution”’ (1949) in which.he demon- 
strated how the distribution of property, or rather the lack of property, in the hands 
of labor influences the distribution of income by rendering the supply curve of 
labor inelastic. 

The misgivings which the reviewer wishes to record concern the tendency to 
use ideal types as a basis for normative judgments and the failure to distinguish, 
in connection with the problem of economic calculation as it may arise in the 
centrally planned economy, between the allocation and pricing of given means 
(i.e. under static conditions) and the different dynamic problems connected with 
the process of economic growth. Closer analysis of this process of dynamic growth 
may reveal that the apparently typical neglect of consumption in favor of a rapid 
and forced industrialization in centrally planned economies is merely a special 
case of forced savings characteristic of all processes of rapid economic development 
but particularly costly in terms of human costs in economically less developed 
countries such as Russia under the first Five Year Plan, England during the 
Industrial Revolution or the inflation ridden countries of South America during 
the last twenty years. 


Brooklyn College (U.S.A.) K. WILLiAM Kapp 
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Lioyp G. Reynops and Cyntruia H. Tart. The Evolution of Wage 
Structure. New Haven 1956. Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press). 400 p. $5.00. 


This study constitutes a major contribution to wage research. Professor 
Reynolds of Yale University and his collaborator, Miss Taft, have set themselves 
the task of deepening our understanding of that area of economics which lies 
between the “highly aggregative”’ on the one hand and the “microscopic” on 
the other, namely ‘‘that intermediate level of analysis which classical and neo- 
classical economists had regarded as the proper province of wage theory. This 
has to do with the movement of relative wage rates for different occupational 
levels, industrial categories, and geographical areas over substantial periods of 
time’’. In this intermediate zone, the authors propose to explain, on the basis of 
empirical studies, how relative wages are determined in the economy and, espe- 
cially, how ‘“‘the results of individual responses in the labor market have been 
modified by group behavior”’. Group or organizational behavior is taken to refer 
principally to collective bargaining and governmental wage regulation. Au fond, 
of course, the authors expect their study to advance work toward a unified wage 
theory and to help solve certain crucial questions of national economic policy. 

The body of the study consists of two parts. In Part 1, the authors dissect wage 
movements and differentials in four United States industries: Railroads, Iron 
and Steel, Cotton Textiles, and Pulp and Paper. (The case study on Pulp and 
Paper was contributed by Professor McDonald of the University of California 
at Los Angeles.) These four industries were selected because of the availability 
of adequate wage data and because they represent ‘‘a variety of economic and 
organizational situations’’. A concluding chapter in this section seeks to assess, 
on the basis of the four case studies and by reference to other published research, 
the effect of unionism on the American wage structure, specifically on personal, 
interplant, geographical, occupational, and interindustry differentials. 

The comparative industrial approach of the first part is transformed into a 
comparative international approach in Part 2 of this volume by means of five 
studies of national wage structures: France, Sweden, Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. These countries were selected, we are informed, for substantially 
the same reasons as were given for the selection of the industries in Part 1: satis- 
factory wage statistics and the variety of institutional situations represented. For 
each country—and by the way, they are taken up in turn according to a descending 
scale of governmental and trade union influence on wage determination—the 
authors are interested in determining the impact of individual responses, trade 
unions, and governments on the determination of wage differentials. In a con- 
cluding chapter the authors come to grips with some extremely challenging, 
though not novel, questions relative to the development of wage structures: 
Within the countries selected for this study and also within other economies of 
a liberal capitalist character, are there ‘‘natural tendencies in the evolution of 
national wage structures ?’’ How do unions and governments affect this “‘ natural” 
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structure? Do they distort it or does their intervention result in a closer approxi- 
mation to competitive norms than will obtain under nonunion, non-institu- 
tionalized wage determination? What differences exist in this respect between 
the North American countries and Western Europe? Can a wage theory be 
developed which will be adequate for every type of national economy or must we 
be satisfied with a range of theories each one of them fitting only a particular 
economic, political, and institutional structure? And finally, what guides to 
national economic (or wage) policy are provided by the findings of this study? 
What are the lessons for centralized or decentralized, national or local decision- 
making in the area of wage policy? 

The problems posed by the comparative international section of this book are 
far greater than those dealt with in Part 1, difficult as that section may be. Perhaps, 
it was admiration for the authors’ courage in tackling questions of relative wage 
determination on an international level that caused this reviewer to consider 
Part 2 the superior section. However, despite the choice of countries with reason- 
ably adequate wage information it should be pointed out without discredit to 
Reynolds and Taft that their findings are not entirely based on a solid body of 
facts. Statistics, no matter how excellent, still vary from country to country in 
terms of categories, definitions, and time dimensions. What is considered a skilled 
occupation in one country is not necessarily so considered in another. For prewar 
years, most countries have only fragmentary or unreliable data; long-term trend 
analysis thus becomes a very risky undertaking. The content of wages and earnings 
differs from country to country. The postwar spurt in governmental or privately 
negotiated ‘‘fringe benefits”’ of a qualitatively and quantitatively unequal char- 
acter decreases the possibility of accurate comparative analysis because the data 
are hardly comparable. The analysis and findings recognize these limitations for 
the most part. The authors are careful in their conclusions, and yet not so overly 
cautious that all criticism and disagreement is hedged against by qualifying 
clauses. As a reference book, as text, and as a guide to future research, this is a 
highly commendable work. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (U.S.A.) Joun P. WiInDMULLER 


SmwnEY ScHOEFFLER. The Failures of Economics. A Diagnostic Study. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1955. Harvard University Press. 254 p. $4.75. 


Je serais volontiers de l’avis de Wassily Leontief dont l’appréciation est repro- 
duite sur la jaquette de cet ouvrage. C’est vraiment une excellente critique des 
problémes méthodologiques dans les sciences économiques et sociales. C’est un 
livre qui fait beaucoup réfléchir. I] était un temps ou |’on vantait surtout les 
qualités de la science économique: c’était celui ob cependant elle n’était pas encore 
bien constituée, mais ow elle s’ébauchait. Ses fondateurs étaient alors sars d’eux- 
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mémes. Ils ne doutaient pas un instant ni de leurs démonstrations, ni de leurs 
conclusions. lls ne voyaient que la lumieére, et jamais les ombres dont s’accompagne 
cependant toute lumiére projetée sur la réalité. 

Aujourd’hui ou la science parait beaucoup plus avancée, ceux qui l’enseignent 
ou ceux qui l’apprennent sont au contraire trés frappés par ces ombres plus que 
par les lumiéres. Le titre de ce livre n’est-il pas la preuve d’une pareille pensée? 
The Failures of Economics — un tel titre aurait certainement choqué les premiers 
classiques. Et cependant ne progresse-t-on pas davantage par la prise de conscience 
de ses défauts que par une béate satisfaction de ses premiéres conquétes? 

M. Schoeffler est assez sévére. Les économistes selon lui ont rarement compris 
la nature propre de leur champ d’ investigations. Ils n’ont pas disposé d’outils 
d’analyse appropriés. Ils ont emprunté leur technique mathématique a la physique, 
leur méthode statistique 4 la génétique et a l’agronomie, leur systéme de classi- 
fication 4 la chimie, leurs artifices constructifs 4 la mécanique, leurs procédés de 
décision aux ingénieurs. Finalement que reste-t-il de propre a 1l’économie? 
M. Schoeffler doit exagérer. Mais cette exagération n’est pas sans fondement. Elle 
est une invitation a lire attentivement cet ouvrage. 

Les principaux chefs de faiblesse sont analysés avec soin. On en trouve dix. 
Ils sont dénommés et leur dénomination est toujours précédée de |’épithéte 
«artificiel». Ce terme doit étre péjoratif sous la plume de notre auteur. Mais 
comment une tentative d’explication ne serait-elle pas artificielle, puisqu’elle est 
une construction de l’esprit, et que le mot artifice est justement synonyme de 
construction? Voici la liste de ces artifices: la mécanisation, la simplification, la 
généralisation, la systématisation, la fixation, la «factorisation», la fermeture et 
la semi-fermeture (closure), l’«isolation», enfin l’artificial indirectness. C’est un 
véritable catalogue. 

Et c’est l’occasion pour M. Schoeffler de donner son interprétation du «systéme 
économique» et sa classification des systémes. Dans cette interprétation, /’idée 
d’ouverture et de fermeture joue un réle majeur (systémes mécaniquement clos, 
stochastiquement clos, semi-clos, conditionnellement ouvert, essentiellement 
ouvert). On sait bien que l’on n’est pleinement maitre que de ce qui est fermé. 

Muni de ces nouveaux principes, M.Schoeffler passe en revue les modeéles 
contemporains. L’étude de ces case studies, comme il les appelle, suffirait 4 constituer 
la valeur de cet ouvrage. On y retrouve tous les grands thémes théoriques contem- 
porains classés selon cing catégories: |’investigation empirique et statistique (les 
indicateurs de G. Moore, les input-output models) ; les micro-modéles (théorie de la 
demande, de la firme, des inventories); les techniques de prévision dites semi- 
rigoureuses; les macro-modéles (Colin Clark, Marschak, Haavelmo, Goodwin); 
cela se termine par ce que l’auteur appelle d’un nom un peu badin, le story telling. 

Finalement que reste-t-il de ce tour d’horizon? Une lecgon de scepticisme? Nous 
ne le pensons pas. Mais plutét cette idée que la meilleure attitude de l’économiste, 
ce n’est pas tant de faire ou de croire faire de l’économie; c’est d’adopter une 
méthode de travail et d’étre pleinement conscient de celle qu’il emploie. Cela est 
peut étre plus important que le résultat de sa recherche. En fin de compte, l’auteur 
se range du cété de Boulding: l’économique n’existe pas en tant que tel. Ce qui 
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existe c’est une méthode scientifique appliquée a des problémes économiques. 
Il y alascience. Il y a des données économiques. II n’y a pas la science économique 
(au sens «nomothétique» et empirique). L’économique c’est un art. L’économiste 
c’est un médecin ou un ingénieur. I] doit proposer une politique, prendre des 
décisions. Ce qu’il importe de batir, ce n’est pas une General Theory, c’est une 
General Decision Theory. 

Voila sans doute qui ferait frémir certains de ceux qui nous ont enseignés. 
La science ne serait donc plus une attitude désintéressée? Elle ne serait plus seule- 
ment la connaissance des choses passées. Elle devrait devenir progressivement la 
connaissance des choses 4 venir, ces choses que l’on ne comprend que lorsqu’on 
les pratique en les décidant. Ce sont précisément les déficiences d’une économie 
jusqu’alors désincarnée qui nous font désirer cette théorie d’un nouveau style: 
la science de l’action humaine. 


Université de Paris HeEnr1 GuITTON 


Hans F.SENNHOLZ. How Can Europe Survive? New York/Toronto/ 
Londres, 1955. Nostrand/Macmillan. 336 p. $4.50. 


L’auteur s’efforce de démontrer qu’une Europe fédérée n’est possible que sur 
la base d’un libéralisme intégral (qui n’a d’ailleurs jamais existé pratiquement a 
l’état pur) tant dans le cadre de chaque nation que dans les rapports entre les 
nations. Mais si ce libéralisme intégral existait réellement dans les échanges inter- 
nationaux, une Europe fédérée serait trés probablement inutile, du moins sur le 
plan économique. M.Sennholz ne voit d’ailleurs pour |’Europe une possibilité de 
survie que dans l’abandon par les Etats européens de toutes leurs fonctions éco- 
nomiques; il déconseille méme (p. 315) l’action concertée des gouvernements pour 
l’abrogation graduelle des présentes entraves économico-étatiques, ce qui abou- 
tirait évidemment au chaos le plus complet. 

Tout le raisonnement de l’auteur repose sur le postulat dogmatique d’un 
libéralisme érigé au rang d’une panacée. En en proclamant les vertus, il néglige 
de nous dire comment |’Europe d’aujourd’ hui, d’ores et déja pourvue d’ institutions 
et d’organismes travaillant positivement 4 perméabiliser les frontiéres et 4 réduire 
les obstacles, pourrait passer du jour au lendemain 4 |’application intégrale des 
principes libéraux qui n’ont jamais fonctionné nulle part dans l’ingrate réalité. 

M. Sennholz ne veut pas seulement plier la réalité future 4 son dogme. II tente 
aussi d’y conformer la réalité passée. C’est ainsi qu’il explique la dislocation de 
économie mondiale par la politique sociale aboutissant au welfare state; il devrait 
pourtant savoir que c’est au contraire la dislocation de l’économie mondiale, 
surtout a partir de 1930, qui a généralisé des mesures (l’auteur condamne d’ailleurs 
le new deal et le fair deal ) dont sont issues par la suite la théorie et la pratique du 
welfare state. 
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Dans la mesure ou la démonstration de l’auteur s’inspire des théses bien connues 
de v. Mises, Hayek et Répke, elle est bien charpentée, quoique bien moins nuancée 
que la leur. Mais emporté par sa passion, M.Sennholz s’obstine a qualifier de 
«socialiste» tout ce qui ne répond pas a sa définition du libéralisme intégral. On 
apprend ainsi avec quelque surprise que le programme du comte Coudenhove- 
Kalergi est «socialiste» (p. 79) ; que les réformes sociales sont «socialistes» (p. 82) ; 
que les socialistes s’inspirent des idées exposées par Lénine dans sa brochure sur 
Vimpérialisme (p.80), laquelle est méme «le dogme socialiste officiel» (p.98); 
que le mouvement fédéraliste européen (dont la plupart des promoteurs n’ont 
jamais été socialistes) est « pseudosocialiste » (p. 110) ; que Churchill est «socialiste» 
(p.197); qu’Aristide Briand (qui avait été exclu du Parti socialiste francais en 
1906) était, au moment de son action pour le rapprochement franco-allemand 
au lenc cmain de!’autre guerre, «1’un des plus éminents leaders socialistes » (p.142). 
On ne peut pas ne pas relever d’autres erreurs encore, notamment I|’affirmation 
(p.112) que «les plans de réorganisation sociale de Saint-Simon et de Comte sont 
aussi socialistes que ceux de Marx». Ici, l’auteur ne confond pas seulement Marx 
avec Saint-Simon, mais encore ce dernier avec Charles Fourier, car c’est Fourier 
qui élaborait des plans, tandis que Saint-Simon, bien que plus autoritaire que 
Fourier, n’était pas précisément «planiste». 

En résumé, |’Europe ne pourra survivre, selon M.Sennholz, qu’en se conver- 
tissant immédiatement au libéralisme intégral tel qu’il le congoit, et en renongant 
a devenir un tout articulé. 


Paris Lucien LAuRAT 


Population Theory and Policy and Demographic Analysis. 102 articles 
présentés en deux volumes par JosEPH J. SPENGLER et Oris DuDLEY 
Duncan. Glencoe, Illinois, 1956. Free Press. 532 p., $7.50 et 819 p., 


$ 9.50. 


Deux ouvrages sont composés suivant le méme principe: rassemblement d’études 
parues dans des revues américaines. Le premier est consacré aux doctrines et leur 
application, le second concerne l’analyse démographique. Le rassemblement des 
articles dus aux meilleurs spécialistes américains (Notestein, Lorimer, Hauser, etc.) 
a été assuré par O. D. Duncan, professeur 4 Chicago, et J.J. Spengler, professeur a 
Université Duke, célébre historien des doctrines de population. 

Bien que la plupart de ces articles aient paru depuis la guerre, l’impression 
d’ensemble qui se dégage est un certain retard, dd, sans doute, a l’accélération 
de histoire contemporaine, mais aussi au quasi isolement dans lequel se confine 
l’école démographique américaine. Trés peu d’auteurs européens, méme anglais, 
sont cités dans les articles, et bien souvent pour des travaux mineurs. 

La question qui a retenu le plus l’attention est sans doute celle de la croissance 
et des risques de surpopulation qui en résultent notamment en Extréme-Orient. 
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Correctes dans l’ensemble, les analyses sur ce sujet ne sont toutefois pas poussées 
comme elles devraient |’étre. D’une fagon générale, le point de vue matérialiste 
prédomine, sans qu’intervienne suffisamment I’influence que peuvent exercer sur 
une économie et sur la production de richesses les attitudes des hommes, disons 
méme leur réaction, sous l’influence des phénoménes démographiques. Cette la- 
cune se rencontre tout au long de l’ouvrage. Si nous regardons plus en détail, nous 
voyons que l’influence de la pression démographique sur |’évolution politique si 
sensible depuis un an, n’est pas évoquée; sont également négligées dans l’ouvrage 
consacré aux doctrines la question des classes sociales en rapport avec les phéno- 
ménes de population et celle du vieillissement consécutif 4 la baisse de natalité. 
Ces défauts ne sont pas imputables au choix exercé par les deux éditeurs (en sens 
américain du terme) mais a l’ensemble méme soumis a ce choix. C’est, en somme, 
une excellente revue qui nous montre |’école démographique américaine avec ses 
qualités et ses défauts, sous une forme éminemment pratique. 


Institut National d’ Etudes Démographiques, Paris ALFRED SAUVY 


Harry W. ZIMMERMANN (ed). Zur Okonomik und Technik der Atomzeit. 
(Ver6ffentlichungen der List-Gesellschaft, Bd. 3.) Tiibingen 1957. 
Mohr (Siebeck), 176 p. pM 16.50. 


In the words of Dr. Zimmermann, the editor, this book should make a valuable 
contribution to the ‘‘Koordination des internationalen wissenschaftlichen Ge- 
spraches’’ concerning the various problems of atomic energy. Although develop- 
ments in this new technological field are so rapid that any book on the subject will 
no longer be entirely up-to-date by the time it reaches the reader, such blemishes 
are negligible in this book. 

The chapters are of greatly varying lengths. Among the shorter ones, Pro- 
fessor Heisenberg offers some terse pronouncements on a few of the problems 
confronting West Germany, a relative newcomer to atomic technology. M. de 
Breuvery points up, briefly and concisely, the general promise of nuclear power 
for the economically underdeveloped world. Mr. Colm’s tour d’horizon on “‘ Eco- 
nomics in the Nuclear Age”’ is speculative and suggestive, intended to pose rather 
than to answer important questions. 

Among the larger contributions, Arthur Winiger has written—in addition to 
a cautious and closely argued analysis of the prospects of atomic energy in Switzer- 
land—a clear and compact essay on the science and technology of atomic energy 
and reactors. It comes as somewhat of a surprise that he believes the installation 
costs of power reactors will fall by as much as one-half during the next 5-10 years, 
for most guesses in the United States range in the neighborhood of 20 per cent. 
But he may well be right. Of course, much will depend not only on technological 
improvements but also on the cost elements that are taken into account. 
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Ernst Kaussmann presents a thoughtful discussion of the probable location of 
the nuclear energy industry inside Europe. His emphasis on the cost of trans- 
mitting atomic energy is especially interesting. At present, large reactors promise 
to produce markedly cheaper energy than small ones. Unless this cost differential 
is cut substantially, the saving of the cost of transporting coal, which should give 
nuclear energy an advantage over thermal power stations, may be offset (except 
in highly concentrated energy markets) in part by the cost of transmitting energy 
from the nuclear reactors over considerable distances. Another noteworthy point 
he makes is that hydroelectric stations may usefully complement atomic reactors 
by meeting peak demands, thus permitting atomic stations to operate with full 
efficiency. 

Professor Salin’s chapter is by far the longest. It is erudite and often brilliant, 
and touches on an impressive range of historical and theoretical problems—the 
causes of the «old» industrial revolution, location theory, the recent history of 
technology, the problems of special industries such as gas and petroleum, and the 
social, political, and cultural as well as the economic consequences of the «new»— 
or, rather, «newest »—industrial revolution. All of these analyses are relevant and 
add to the perspective from which the development of atomic energy should be 
viewed. 

It is in the nature of this book that it bristles with predictions. In a short review 
it is impossible to deal critically with even the more provocative ones. Let it be 
said that, by and large, they are well argued and make profitable reading. There 
are two points, however, which I wish to mention. There is more than one kind 
of suggestive power in the atom and it is, I suppose, inevitable that the new age will 
be known as the atomic age. But, considering only the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, I am skeptical about nuclear technology as the dominant carrier of revo- 
lutionary change. In the past, technological innovations seemed to occur in single 
leaps; in our age, the technological frontier is being pushed back in numerous 
directions as a result of a systematic effort supported by a vast and well-directed 
investment of resources. As Schumpeter remarked, this gives technological ad- 
vance a controlled and almost routine character, so that the term «revolution» is 
perhaps no longer apposite. Nor is it at all certain that atomic energy will have 
conspicuously greater consequences than automation or electronic computers or 
other, less glamorous, developments. After all, in view of what is happening to 
the world’s population growth, has anything been more revolutionary in results 
than the gradual advances of medical and pharmaceutical techniques? 

Like Colm (p.g2), I also wonder whether we do not exaggerate the special 
benefits to be reaped by the economically underdeveloped countries from atomic 
energy (de Breuvery, p.50; Kaussmann, p. 73; Salin, p. 135). To be sure, they will 
benefit, especially where fossil fuels are now scarce and energy costs extremely 
high. But while low energy prices can facilitate industrial expansion, the main 
factors in industrialization are still a sufficient rate of savings and investment, an 
ample supply of private or public entrepreneurs with proper skills and proper 
motivations—and a political, social, and cultural matrix of which these conditions 
are a function. Enough cases exist among and within countries that do not show 
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close association between low energy costs and intensive industrialization; and 
where the association is close, the relationship is one of mutual conditioning, with 
low energy costs perhaps more often the result rather than the cause of industrial 
growth. 

It must not be forgotten that nuclear energy production will be highly capital- 
intensive and, in its beginning phases, highly skill-intensive also. For these reasons, 
it may well happen that the industrially advanced nations and countries in an 
intermediate stage of economic growth, will draw the greater initial benefit from 
this new source of energy. In a different context (p.107), Professor Salin reminds 
us that, as late as 1850, England held a striking advantage in the new gas industry, 
with 730 gasworks in Britain and only 35 in Germany. And the same considera- 
tions should give us pause when we speculate on the impact of atomic energy on 
the location of industrial production. Of course, there will be an impact. But the 
process may be more gradual than is often anticipated. As Professor Salin remarks 
when discussing the emergence of electric power in the nineteenth century: ‘‘ Das 
einmal Bestehende besitzt eine ausserordentliche Schwerkraft” (p.115). Nor is 
this staying power of old locations lacking in rationality, as he suggests; the 
attraction of rich complexes of “‘ external economies”’ in the form of good commu- 
nications, buildings and residential housing, schools, skilled labor, and many 
other advantages is perfectly “‘rational’’. Except for a few industries in which the 
cost of electricity represents a high proportion of total production costs, relatively 
low energy prices will be only one among many factors influencing the patterns 
of industrial location. 


Princeton University (U.S. A.) Kaus KNorR 


Input-Output Analysis: An Appraisal. (Studies in Income and Wealth, 
Vol. 18.) Conference on Research in Income and Wealth: A Report 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York. Princeton 
1955. Princeton University Press. 381 p. $7.50. 


Despite the fact that the available literature on input-output analysis contains 
repeated references to unpublished studies, the field has already been covered by 
a vast number of surveys and monographs (cf. the bibliography, which is by no 
means complete, by Vera Riley and Robert Loring Allen, Interindustry Economic 
Studies, Baltimore 1955). As further evidence of the importance attached to input- 
output analysis, mention should be made of several conferences—inter alia the 
European meetings at Driebergen in 1950 and Varenna in 1954—devoted to the 
subject. The volume under review is the outcome of the Conference on Research 
in Income and Wealth held in October 1952. 

The book contains eight major articles together with abstracts of the discussions 
raised by these studies. Some of the articles are in the nature of surveys (sympa- 
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thetic or critical) while others relate to rather more special questions. Surveys 
are given by Wassily Leontief (“‘Some Basic Problems of Empirical Input-Output 
Analysis’’), W. Duane Evans and Marvin Hoffenberg (‘““The Nature and Uses 
of Interindustry-Relations Data and Methods’’), John DeWitt Norton (‘‘Re- 
search Required for the Application of Interindustry Economics’’), Frederick 
T. Moore (“‘A Survey of Current Interindustry Models’’?) and—in a critical 
spirit—by Carl F. Christ (‘A Review of Input-Output Analysis’’). More specific 
questions are considered in two articles (by Stanley J. Sigel and Herman I. Lieb- 
ling) discussing the input-output analysis within the general framework of social 
accounting. Finally, Amor Gosfield in the concluding article reports on an 
interesting experiment: the application of input-output analysis to the Puerto 
Rican economy. 

It is noteworthy that, as late as in 1952, a conference on input-output still 
considered it necessary to devote 5 out of 8 studies published to surveys, i.e. 
general reviews of the basic framework of the analysis and overall question relating 
to the pros et cons of the approach. It may be argued that the editor—Raymond 
W. Goldsmith—might well have tightened up the book by means of a longer 
introduction, reviewing the most elementary parts of the analysis and thus dis- 
pensing with the numerous repetitions to be found in the contributions. It is, 
however, reported in the book that a number of papers, which were presented 
to the conference and which dealt with more specific questions concerning de- 
finitions and construction of input-output tables, have not been published. 

The surveys as published in the book are generally in a form intelligible to 
any economist. In particular, it must be mentioned that only a couple of pages 
assume more than a minimum of mathematical training on the part of the reader, 
and in general the book does not even require any a priori knowledge of input- 
output analysis (though—needless to say—the specialist will be in a better position 
to appraise the suggestions made for future work). Thus the book is highly re- 
commendable as an introduction to the field. The beginner may be advised to 
start by reading Christ’s article, which will provide him with a healthy—and 
well-founded—scepticism towards some of the more uncritical contributions 
included. 

The input-output analysis can be considered as a splitting-up of the overall 
production function. In the more recent research the reactions of consumers, as 
well as those of investors in real capital, may be included, e.g. in the dynamic 
models of Leontief, as also in those of Ragnar Frisch, who, on a comparatively 
concrete basis, has in recent years succeeded in fitting the input-output analysis 
into a more general and overall linear programming analysis. In the form so far 
applied, the production functions are assumed to be linear through the origin. 
This assumption is the crux confessionarum of its adherents. It is difficult to see the 
justification for trying to avoid the plain admission of this. It has been argued— 
by, for instance, Evans and Hoffenberg (p. 65f) and Moore (p. 224)—that in 
principle the model need not to be restricted to the form of proportionality. This 
sounds wonderful. But the bitter reality is that, in spite of the wonders of high- 
speed electronic computing machines, we are to-day—and for the next few years— 
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unable to solve the problems involved by non-linear production functions. It 
seems appropriate to make this quite clear and thus attempt to investigate—as 
has actually been done in the book by several authors, including Evans and Hoffen- 
berg—the “‘errors” caused by assuming linearity. 

In the discussion of any econometric model constructed it is usual to consider 
not only the form of the relations but also the problem of estimation. Input- 
output literature—including the book under review—has generally devoted 
much space to a discussion of the assumption of linearity. It is astonishing that 
almost nothing—and, once more, this applies also to the book under review—can 
be found on the problems of estimation. In econometric literature this problem, 
in its general form, has been treated at length—notably in the publications 
of the former Cowles Commission (now Cowles Foundation). A system of 
“rules’’ for statistical inference is available and, in spite of the shortcomings of 
these rules, it is difficult to see how this book and its predecessors can have 
ignored this part of the literature. It may suffice to point to the fact that in 
input-output analysis the usual way of estimating the parameters of the model 
is by way of one (and only one) sample. Needless to say, this does not even leave 
room for any estimate—however poor—of a variance, and thus, so to say, 
automatically rules out a stochastic approach. 

Even the strongest adherents to the Leontief models (as input-output models 
might truly be christened) will admit that the next step forward will be by way 
of modifications, in an endeavour to bring the models close to reality. How this 
should be done is a crucial question; and it can be argued that the book considered 
does not concern itself with this problem to any satisfactory degree. 

Although the book only contains minor contributions to the further develop- 
ment of the model, hints are given here and there throughout the papers and— 
perhaps even more of them—in the discussion centering round the papers. One 
enlargement of the model (and, seemingly, a promising one) is—at least from 
a “theoretical”? point of view—the unification of the input-output model with a 
general linear programming model, as outlined by Ragnar Frisch. It is surprising 
to read a comment by Milton Friedman arguing that (p. 171) “‘substituting 
linear programming or the other devices is a retreat, not the surmounting of an 
obstacle’’. In this sense any improvement of the model—and indeed of any model— 
is to be considered a “‘retreat’’! 

Irrespective of the label to be attached to further research—whether it is to 
be described as an advance or a retreat—the input-output models certainly call 
for improvement, as is, in fact, also clearly stated even by the most fanatic followers 
of Leontief’s ingenious proposal. Progress may very well turn out to be via micro- 
research. At least it seems impossible to include the reaction of consumers and 
producers in the model without much more detailed knowledge e.g. about the 
consumption functions and the investment functions. Thus one of the ways of 
“retreat”? will be a study of such functions. In contrast to more recent input- 
output studies (e.g. Wassily Leontief and others, Studies in the Structure of the 
American Economy, New York 1953), the present book does not make any con- 
tributions in that field. This fits in with the general impression already given: 
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The book is a survey; it does not add to our knowledge—with the exception of 
the articles on national accounting and the article on the Puerto Rican economy, 
which contain something new even for more advanced students. 

It remains to be said that one of the reasons why the general surveys appear 
somewhat out of date—in the sense of repeating rather well-known discussions— 
may be the time-lag between presentation and publication. It would be greatly 
appreciated by all economists if the National Bureau could speed up the rate 
of publication of the papers of its conferences, which, for good reasons, arouse 
widespread interest and are highly esteemed. 


University of Copenhagen (Denmark ) P. NORREGAARD RASMUSSEN 
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Le doyen des économistes frangais, le professeur Albert Aftalion, est récemment 
décédé dans sa 83° année. Avec lui disparait un grand savant et un grand homme. 
Le Comité d’édition et la rédaction déplorent la perte d’un ami et |’un des pro- 
moteurs de notre revue. Aprés la guerre, lorsqu’il s’est agi de renouer les relations 
internationales également dans le domaine des sciences sociales et que la revue 
Kyklos fut fondée a cet effet, le professeur Aftalion a bien voulu donner a nos efforts, 
en tant que co-éditeur, l’appui de son éminente autorité. Comme chez tous les vrais 
grands hommes, ses hautes compétences s’alliaient 4 une franche modestie qui 
renforcait encore le charme et l’attrait de sa personnalité. Son esprit pénétrant 
a créé des ouvrages qui lui ont assuré, bien au-dela des frontiéres de son pays, une 
place de choix dans le domaine des sciences économiques. Le prochain numéro 
de notre revue en rendra témoignage dans une appréciation détaillée de l’ensemble 
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In seinem 84.Lebensjahr verschied kiirzlich Prof.Dr. ARTHUR SPIETHOFF, als 
einstiger Schiiler Schmollers einer der letzten Nachfolger der deutschen Histori- 
schen Schule. Allen seinen Werken, von denen Die wirtschaftlichen Wechsellagen das 
bedeutendste ist, ist das Anliegen gemeinsam, Geschichte und Theorie in der 
sogenannten «anschaulichen Theorie» zur Synthese zu vereinigen. Ein Nachruf 
unseres Mit-Herausgebers, Prof. Salin, wird in den Mitteilungen der List-Gesell- 
schaft erscheinen. 
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